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Foreword 


Every  individual,  regardless  of  any  disability  he  may  have, 
should  be  judged  solely  by  his  ability,  not  by  his  disability.  This 
has  always  been  my  belief.  As  Governor  of  New  York  State,  I  have 
continually  sponsored  programs  aimed  at  securing  fairness  for 
handicapped  persons,  including  those  who  are  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

That  is  why  I  welcome  this  book.  In  addition  to  summarizing 
the  results  of  a  three-year  study  on  the  placement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  professional  work,  it  analyzes  employer  attitudes  toward 
blindness,  and  outlines  current  standards  for  hiring  workers  in 
twenty-five  professional  occupations.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  in  developing  new  opportunities  for  competent  young  blind 
people  throughout  the  country. 

In  conducting  this  study  and  publishing  “Counseling  and  Place¬ 
ment  of  Blind  Persons  in  Professional  Occupations:  Practice  and 
Research,”  a  much  needed  service  has  been  performed  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Credit  is  also  due  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which  provided 
a  grant  for  this  project. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

Governor,  State  of  New  York 

EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER,  ALBANY 

November  9,  1965 
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Part  I 

Guidelines  to  the  Counseling 
and  Placement  of  Blind  Persons 
in  Professional  Occupations 


CHAPTER  I 


Introduction 

HISTORICAL  VIEW 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the  impact  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  has  been  striking  particularly  in  the  area  of  services 
for  the  blind.  The  number  of  blind  persons  restored  to  useful¬ 
ness  through  the  federal-state  programs  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  less  than  two  hundred  persons  in  1939, 
to  over  five  thousand  persons  in  1964. 

Vending  stand  programs  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  industrial  opportunities  which 
came  about  because  of  the  manpower  shortage  during  World  War 
II  gave  impetus  to  the  widespread  hiring  of  blind  persons  who 
were  capable  of  performing  routine,  repetitive  tasks.  After  World 
War  II,  many  opportunities  in  industry  for  capable  blind  work¬ 
ers  were  no  longer  available.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  government  contracts  and  reduction  in  the  industrial 
work  force,  and  to  the  availability  of  workers  who  were  not  dis¬ 
abled. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  those  concerned  with  programs  and 
services  for  the  blind  began  to  look  about  for  opportunities  which 
would  properly  utilize  the  capacities  of  substantial  numbers  of 
employable  blind  people.  From  this  search  has  emerged  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  toward  the  training  and  placement  of  blind  persons  for 
work  in  professional  occupations. 

The  process  of  evolution — from  a  concentration  on  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  manual  skills  to  a  broader  perspective  incorporating  plan¬ 
ning  for  opportunities  in  white  collar  jobs — is  an  orderly  and 
logical  part  of  the  realization  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
process.  In  effect,  the  doors  have  opened  to  persons  with  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  necessary  skills  to  work  at  their  ability  levels.  The 
routine,  repetitive  work  which  continues  to  be  available  is 
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more  logically  assigned  to  those  who  would  perform  such  work 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  blind. 

Because  of  this  evolution  a  specialty  is  emerging  within  the 
framework  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Students  and  graduates  of 
colleges  and  professional  schools  are  being  given  specialized  as¬ 
sistance  with  the  development  of  their  educational  programs  and 
in  connection  with  their  career  planning. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  PICTURE 

Our  nation  has  been  challenged  in  recent  years  by  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  labor  market,  reflecting  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  professional  workers  and  decreases  in  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  sound  areas  of  industrial  work  and  agriculture.  To 
meet  this  challenge,  colleges,  universities,  government  and  labor 
groups,  as  well  as  agencies  for  the  blind,  have  been  teaming  their 
efforts  to  meet  labor  market  demands  by  training  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  changes,  many  professions  have 
opened  their  doors  to  qualified  blind  people  in  such  fields  as 
teaching,  computer  programming,  science,  and  engineering,  aug¬ 
menting  the  traditional  professional  areas  historically  available 
to  blind  persons  such  as  law,  music,  and  the  clergy. 

The  conferences  and  discussions  which  preceded  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  The  Lighthouse  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement 
Service  pointed  up  the  need  for  stimulated  activity  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  professional  aspirants  were  thoroughly  trained, 
both  personally  and  professionally,  and  that  employers  were 
made  aware  of  what  qualified  blind  people  can  do  in  the  profes¬ 
sions.  This  is  a  logical  and  natural  outgrowth  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  process  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  restricted  to 
the  training  and  placement  of  blind  people  in  a  relatively  nar¬ 
row  group  of  occupations  in  which  manual  skills  were  paramount. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  workers  in  professional  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  growing  awareness  of  blind  people  in  such  occupa¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  definite  movement  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ideal  rehabilitation  goals — the  matching  of  each  individual  to  a 
specific  job. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  reported  changes  in  the  labor  market  as  they 
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have  occurred  and  has  predicted  trends  which  are  expected  in 
the  future.  Figure  i  shows  the  Projected  Percent  Change  in  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Workers  in  Major  Occupational  Groups,  1960-75. 
While  the  work  force  is  increasing,  there  is  expected  to  be  no 
change  in  the  demand  for  laborers,  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
workers  in  agriculture,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  need  for 
workers  in  the  professional,  clerical,  managerial,  and  sales  areas. 
Employment  opportunities,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be  in  occupa¬ 
tions  where  there  are  specific  demands  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing  and  where  workers  must  meet  exacting  standards  with  respect 
to  quality  and  quantity  of  their  work. 

*  Figure  1.  Projected  Percent  Change  in  Employment  of  Workers 
in  Major  Occupational  Groups,  1960-75 
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•United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook:  1963-1964  Edition.  Bulletin  No.  1375.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1964,  p.  23. 

Within  the  professions,  specific  occupations  will  require  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  training  and  employment  of  personnel. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  areas  of  teaching  and  engineering 
(see  Figure  2)  . 

The  development  of  specialized  services  to  assist  college  stu- 
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*  Figure  2.  About  4  Out  of  Every  10  Professional  Workers  are 
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These  occupations  showed  the  greatest  employment 
increase  between  1950  and  1960 
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•  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook :  1963-1964  Edition.  Bulletin  No.  1375.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1964,  p.  28. 


dents  and  graduates  to  become  established  in  professional  oc¬ 
cupations  is  timely  and  in  keeping  with  national  trends.  Col¬ 
leges  and  universitities  have  developed  counseling  and  place¬ 
ment  programs  for  students,  state  employment  services  have 
opened  offices  which  devote  their  full  time  and  attention  to  the 
placement  of  professionally  qualified  people,  and  privately 
owned  employment  services  continue  to  do  a  “land-office  busi- 
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ness”  placing  college  graduates  with  employers  who  frequently 
pay  the  agency’s  fee. 

In  order  that  blind  people  may  have  equal  opportunity  in  their 
competition  for  suitable  employment  and  to  offer  services  which 
may  not  be  otherwise  available  to  them,  The  Lighthouse  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  specialized  program  of  counseling  and  placement  ac¬ 
tivities  with  the  hope  that  others  who  recognize  this  need  may 
develop  similar  programs  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  a  professional  counseling  and  placement  service 
came  to  the  attention  of  The  Lighthouse  as  the  result  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  of  observed  circumstances: 

(a)  It  often  takes  blind  people  who  are  qualified  for  work  in 
the  professions  an  inordinately  long  period  of  time  to  secure 
entry  positions  in  their  field.  As  a  result,  qualified  professionals 
have  found  it  necessary  to  accept  employment  unrelated  to 
their  training  and  inconsistent  with  their  original  vocational 
goals. 

(b)  An  increasing  number  of  blind  persons  are  being  trained, 
through  higher  education,  for  a  variety  of  professional  and 
business  careers.  On  completion  of  their  training,  counseling 
and  other  assistance  is  often  required  in  order  for  them  to  secure 
suitable  employment. 

(c)  Because  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  there 
are  each  year  blind  students  who  are  training  for  the  various 
professions,  and  graduates  who  are  seeking  placement  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  area. 

(d)  The  Lighthouse  Scholarship  Program,  Volunteer  Reader 
Service,  and  Braille  Transcribing  Service  are  in  frequent  contact 
with  students  who  are  continuing  their  education  and  pursuing 
courses  of  study  leading  to  work  in  a  profession.  To  serve  these 
students  more  adequately,  The  Lighthouse  recognized  the  need 
to  offer  them  counseling  and  placement  assistance. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  GOALS 

The  aim  of  The  Lighthouse’s  Professional  Counseling  and 
Placement  Service  was  twofold:  the  primary  purpose  was  to  assist 
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in  the  counseling  and  placement  of  college  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  secondary  purpose  was  to  conduct  research  with  em¬ 
ployers,  to  evaluate  attitudes  and  standards  for  hiring  personnel, 
thereby  learning  of  the  areas  in  which  there  are  barriers  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  fully  trained  blind  professionals. 

To  carry  out  these  aims,  a  program  of  services  was  initiated 
and  widely  publicized  in  colleges  and  universities,  to  students  and 
graduates,  to  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  to  the  general  public. 
From  time  to  time,  it  was  necessary  to  evaluate  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  various  services  and  techniques — which  were  imple¬ 
mented  to  stimulate  placement.  Barriers  to  employment  were 
identified  and  assessed,  and  new  areas  of  employment  were  ex¬ 
plored  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  opportunities  for  quali¬ 
fied  blind  persons  which  were  more  closely  related  to  the  highest 
potential  of  each  individual. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Lighthouse,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
blind,  and  other  community  organizations  have,  over  the  years, 
assisted  many  blind  persons  with  their  career  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment.  They  have  done  this  through  counseling  and  guid¬ 
ance,  reader  service,  financial  assistance,  and  whenever  possible 
with  job  placement. 

Our  specialized  service,  therefore,  aimed  to  supplement  these 
existing  services  without  either  supplanting  or  superseding  them. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  was  of  primary  importance  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  all  agencies  who  were  concerned  with 
the  needs  and  goals  of  each  applicant. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  program  it  was  found  that  there 
were  applicants  who  had  already  received  extensive  service  and 
whose  employment  problems  were  of  long  duration.  These  cases 
are  often  referred  to  as  “hard  to  place  individuals”  by  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies.  Although  such  cases  deserve  careful  review  and  at¬ 
tention,  it  was  necessary  to  allocate  some  time  to  this  purpose 
while  leaving  sufficient  time  available  to  assist  students  with 
routine  problems.  It  was  found  that  relatively  small  numbers  of 
difficult  cases  demand  the  full  time  and  attention  of  a  staff,  whereas 
persons  whose  overall  progress  is  good,  but  who  require  counseling 
can  be  served  in  relatively  large  numbers. 
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RELATED  STUDIES 


The  literature  relating  to  the  counseling  and  placement  of 
blind  persons  in  the  professions  is  of  the  following  types: 

(a)  Research  studies  which  have  relied  upon  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  blind  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  profes¬ 
sions 

(b)  Reports  dealing  with  the  opportunities  for  blind  persons 
in  specific  professional  fields 

(c)  Research  studies  which  have  classified  employed  persons 
within  the  population  sample  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
work,  i.e.,  professional,  clerical,  or  service 

(d)  Statistical  reports,  job  lists,  and  published  lists  of  blind 
persons  who  are  working  in  professional  occupations. 

This  report  differs  from  those  outlined  above  in  two  major 
areas:  first,  the  population  sample  on  which  this  study  was  based 
consisted  of  college  students  and  unemployed  blind  persons  who 
were  seeking  to  enter  one  of  the  professions;  second,  the  research 
phase  was  designed  so  as  to  elicit  information  about  employer  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  hiring  of  blind  persons  for  work  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  to  obtain  information  from  employers  relative  to 
their  current  standards  for  hiring  personnel  in  a  broad  cross 
section  of  professional,  managerial,  and  technical  fields. 

Among  the  best  known  studies  which  have  used  population 
samples  consisting  of  employed  blind  professionals  are  those  by 
Bauman  and  Yoder1  and  McCauley.2 

The  study  by  Bauman  and  Yoder  compiled  the  responses  of 
443  blind  persons  who  were  actively  engaged  in  professional, 
managerial,  and  sales  work.  The  interviews  on  which  the  study 
was  based  developed  a  formidable  wealth  of  basic  information 
about  the  existing  problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

The  study  by  McCauley  centered  its  attention  entirely  on  the 


1  Mary  K.  Bauman  and  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Placing  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  in  Professional  Occupations  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Office  for  the  Blind,  March  1, 
1962). 

2  W.  Alfred  McCauley,  The  Blind  Person  As  A  College  Teacher ,  No.  4  of  The 
Vocational  Series  (New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  January  1961). 
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profession  of  college  teaching.  There  are  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  incorporated  in  this  study  which  should  be  useful  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  enter  that  particular  field. 

Among  reports  dealing  with  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in 
specific  professional  fields  is  one  compiled  by  the  ACM  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Professional  Activities  of  the  Blind — which  answers  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  how  blind  people  can  perform  successfully  as  computer 
programmers.* 3 

Through  a  survey  of  the  laws  and  customs  in  each  state,  Thom¬ 
ason  and  Barrett  investigated  the  opportunities  for  blind  teach¬ 
ers  in  public  schools.4 

The  approach  in  each  of  these  instances  is  of  interest  because 
the  ACM  Report  was  produced  by  a  committee  from  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  employers,  whereas  the  Thomason-Barrett  Report  is  a 
survey  of  the  legal  barriers  to  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
as  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  studies  to  show  that  there  were  a  number  of 
blind  persons  employed  in  the  professions  was  Adjustment  to 
Blindness  published  in  1954.5  In  this  study,  the  population  sam¬ 
ple  consisted  of  three  groups  of  which  Group  A  was  composed  of 
persons  who  were  employed  and  well  adjusted.  Those  in  Group 
A  who  were  employed  professionally  were  chiefly  in  the  social 
service  field  on  the  payrolls  of  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Addresses  by  such  persons  as  Joseph  Hunt6  have  listed  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  wide  range  of  professional  work  in  which  blind  persons 
are  engaged.  Such  information  is  of  historical  value  since  it  helps 
to  pinpoint  the  development  of  professional  placement. 

A  number  of  state  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind  have, 
on  occasion,  compiled  lists  of  jobs  held  by  blind  persons  who  have 
been  served  through  their  programs.  As  a  part  of  their  annual  re¬ 
ports,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  frequently  include  a 


s  Theodor  D.  Sterling,  Ph.D.,  (comp.),  The  Blind  in  EDP  (New  York:  Association 

for  Computing  Machinery,  Inc.,  1965). 

4  Bruce  Thomason,  Ph.D.,  and  Albert  M.  Barrett,  Ph.D.,  Opportunities  for  Blind 

Teachers  in  Public  Schools,  No.  5  of  The  Vocational  Series  (New  York:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  October  1961). 

6  Mary  K.  Bauman  (comp.),  Adjustment  to  Blindness  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind,  September  1954). 

e  Joseph  Hunt,  “Impact  and  Potential  of  Rehabilitation,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Thirty -Third  Convention  of  the  AAWB,  INC.  (Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  pp.  63-68). 
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listing  of  job  titles  and  beginning  salaries  for  those  persons  who 
were  served  during  the  preceding  year. 

To  show  trends  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issues  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Service  Series  Reports  which  show  the  percentage  of  place¬ 
ments  by  occupational  classification.  The  most  recent  report  has 
shown  that  17.1%  of  the  5,013  blind  persons  who  were  rehabil¬ 
itated  in  1964  under  the  federal-state  program  were  engaged  in 
professional,  semi-professional,  managerial,  and  official  work. 


SETTING 

Since  its  modest  beginning  in  1905,  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  The  Lighthouse,  has  become  a  multi-service 
agency  serving  more  than  7,000  persons  each  year.  Located  in 
New  York  City,  The  Lighthouse  serves  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  is  a  voluntary  agency,  deriving  its  support  from 
private  sources. 

The  Lighthouse’s  facilities  include  a  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  center,  a  factory  for  the  training  and  employment  of  blind 
industrial  workers,  year-round  recreational  programs,  a  music 
school,  nursery  school,  summer  camps,  and  residences  for  blind 
men  and  women. 

For  college  students,  in  addition  to  training  programs  in  com¬ 
munication  skills  such  as  script,  Braille,  use  of  the  typewriter,  and 
adjustment  to  blindness,  there  is  a  college  scholarship  program 
and  a  volunteer  reader  service. 

The  Lighthouse  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Serv¬ 
ice  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Program  Services  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Employment  Division.  The  service  func¬ 
tions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  service,  utilizing  the  support  of  the  Training  Divi¬ 
sion,  Home  Teaching  Department,  and  Psychological  Guidance 
Service. 

The  Lighthouse  is  also  used  as  a  training  facility  for  clients  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  College  students  and  graduates  who 
are  receiving  diagnostic  evaluation  and  prevocational  training 
are  frequently  referred  by  their  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
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selors  to  the  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service  for 
consultation. 

New  York  City  is  known  as  a  center  for  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  training.  Students  who  are  enrolled  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  and  in  professional  schools  frequently  apply 
to  The  Lighthouse  for  scholarship  aid  and  volunteer  reading  as¬ 
sistance.  Colleges  and  universities  frequently  request  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  availability  of  aids  and  devices,  such  as  books  in 
Braille,  and  other  services  in  behalf  of  their  students  who  are 
blind.  As  a  result,  the  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement 
Service  is  called  upon  to  assist  both  individuals  and  educational 
institutions  who  are  concerned  with  the  training  and  placement 
of  blind  people  in  professional  work. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
serve  blind  people  both  locally  and  nationally.  It  is  customary  for 
these  agencies  to  refer  blind  people  with  special  needs  to  each 
other,  depending  upon  the  types  of  programs  and  services  avail¬ 
able.  In  addition,  hospitals,  social  service  agencies,  and  organi¬ 
zations  serving  physically  handicapped  persons  frequently  make 
referrals  to  The  Lighthouse  and,  in  like  manner,  referrals  are 
made  to  these  agencies  for  a  specific  purpose.  This  cooperation 
within  the  community  has  added  substantially  to  the  numbers  of 
blind  persons  in  our  counseling  and  placement  program  for  col¬ 
lege  students  and  graduates. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Counseling  and  Placement  Procedures 

AREA  SERVED 

Of  the  more  than  two  hundred  persons  who  were  interviewed, 
90%  were  residents  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Only  those  applicants  readily  available  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview  by  members  of  the  Professional  Counseling  and 
Placement  Service  staff  and  by  prospective  employers  were  accepted 
for  service.  Included  in  this  group  were  a  number  of  students  from 
throughout  the  country  who  were  attending  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  New  York  City. 

Although  there  were  requests  for  consultations  by  students  at 
freshmen  and  sophomore  levels,  these  were  generally  referred 
to  their  state  vocational  rehabilitation  service,  to  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  and  to  their  college  counseling  office,  as  our 
program  was  not  adequately  staffed  to  accommodate  all  requests 
from  students. 


STAFF 

The  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service  was  staffed 
with  full  time  and  part-time  personnel  and,  in  addition,  utilized 
the  services  of  consultants  and  advisors.  The  full  time  staff  in¬ 
cluded  a  counselor-specialist  and  a  secretary  with  a  broad  range 
of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Unless  conducting  research  is  to  be  made  a  major  part  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  counseling  and  placement  service  program,  it  is  possible 
to  operate  a  service  of  this  kind  utilizing  two  full  time  workers. 
A  counselor  and  a  secretary  can  serve  a  caseload  of  students  and 
applicants  for  placement  consisting  of  forty  to  sixty  active  cases. 

The  principal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  counselor  would 
be  to: 

— interview  and  evaluate  college  graduates  referred  from 
all  sources  to  determine  suitability  for  placement 
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- — develop  and  maintain  wide  range  of  contact  with 
potential  employers  of  college  graduates  and  work 
with  such  employers  to  define  needs 
— distribute  resumes  and  arrange  interviews  for  appli¬ 
cants 

— counsel  and  advise  applicants  on  job  opportunities 
and  career  objectives,  and  provide  guidance  in  orienta¬ 
tion  and  induction  on  the  job,  both  to  applicant  and 
to  employer 

— follow  up  on  placements,  and  help  to  resolve  problems 
— maintain  professional  placement  reports  and  records 
and  rosters  of  applicants  and  openings,  and  prepare 
and  present  reports  of  status  and  progress  of  activities 
— carry  out  professional  placement  research  studies  and 
prepare  and  present  statistical  analyses  and  reports  of 
the  results 

— work  closely  with  vocational  rehabilitation  service 
counselors  and  state  and  federal  representatives  at  all 
times  to  assure  full  coordination  of  effort,  proper  co¬ 
ordination  of  paper  work  and  bills,  etc. 

— carry  out  writing,  speech-making  and  other  activities 
designed  to  enhance  public  and  professional  relations 

The  secretary  would  need  to  have  the  usual  skills  found  in  a 
versatile  clerical  specialist  with  added  stress  on  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity,  application  of  correct  grammar  and  spelling,  keeping 
records,  and  ability  to  work  with  individuals  and  conference 
groups.  Also,  if  the  service  is  to  provide  printed  copies  of  a  resume 
to  applicants,  the  secretary  will  frequently  be  asked  to  prepare  a 
master  copy  from  which  printing  is  to  be  done.  Such  copies  must 
be  free  of  erasures  and  typographical  errors. 

Routine  clerical  duties  which  may  be  assigned  to  other  clerical 
staff  may  include  compiling  lists  of  logical  employers,  addressing 
envelopes  and  mailing  resumes  and  letters  of  application,  locating 
and  reading  of  occupational  information  literature  to  students 
and  applicants,  and  the  preparation  of  case  notes  for  agency  files. 

CRITERIA  FOR  ACCEPTANCE  OF  APPLICANTS 

The  basic  criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  applicants  included  the 
following: 
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(a)  Applicants  must  have  been  classified  as  blind  in  terms  of 
the  generally  accepted  definition  of  blindness. 

(b)  An  applicant  must  have  been  available  for  interviews  and 
for  full  participation  in  all  phases  of  the  Professional  Counsel¬ 
ing  and  Placement  Service  program. 

(c)  Level  of  training  and  career  plans  must  have  been  such  as 
to  indicate  that  an  applicant  was  nearing  a  point  of  readiness 
for  entry  into  a  professional,  technical,  or  managerial  position 
as  is  so  defined  by  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

The  study  did  not  include  plans  to  assist  students  in  gaining 
admission  to  colleges  and  universities,  or  in  helping  such  students 
arrive  at  their  initial  vocational  goals.  At  the  time  applicants 
were  registered,  they  were  seeking  placement  in  a  field  for  which 
they  were  fully  qualified,  or  they  were  investigating  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  changing  their  vocational  objectives. 

Based  on  our  experiences  with  students  who  had  received  ex¬ 
tensive  education  and  training,  we  recognized,  early  in  our  pro¬ 
gram,  that  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to  offer  assistance 
to  students  who  were  high  school  seniors  and  at  the  college  fresh¬ 
men  level.  This  was  not  done  primarily  because  of  the  large 
number  of  potential  applicants  at  these  levels,  and  also  because 
such  students  would  not  have  completed  their  training  during  the 
life  of  the  three-year  research  and  demonstration  grant  project. 

The  most  common  reason  given  for  application  was  that  col¬ 
lege  graduates  were  unable  to  secure  suitable  employment. 

Other  applicants  had  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Some  needed  assistance  in  choosing  a  program  for  graduate 
study. 

(b)  Others  who  were  working  in  clerical,  sales,  or  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  who  were  graduates  of  college  and  universities,  needed 
assistance  in  securing  professional  employment. 

(c)  Some  professionally  employed  applicants  needed  assistance 
in  changing  jobs  and  upgrading  themselves  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

When  the  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service  was 
first  established,  there  was  concern  that  an  insufficient  number  of 
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persons  would  apply  during  the  initial  year  to  make  the  Service 
prove  worthwhile.  To  meet  this  challenge,  a  publicity  program 
inside  and  outside  the  agency  was  implemented. 

The  public  relations  activities  inside  The  Lighthouse  included 
a  memorandum  sent  to  each  supervisor  describing  the  new  serv¬ 
ice,  with  a  request  that  time  be  made  available  during  regular 
staff  meetings  to  discuss  the  program  with  staff  members  in  de¬ 
tail.  On  the  basis  of  these  informal  presentations  to  staff  members, 
considerable  discussion  about  individual  cases  led  to  a  substantial 
number  of  immediate  referrals. 

Two  letters  were  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  One  letter  announced  the  service  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  was  directed  to  the  attention  of  deans  and  college  placement 
officers.7  A  second  letter  was  directed  to  social  service  agencies 
serving  blind  persons,  and  to  private  and  state  employment  services 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.8 

Along  with  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  service,  develop¬ 
ments  which  had  general  public  interest  were  forwarded  to  The 
Lighthouse’s  Public  Relations  Department  for  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  press  and  the  radio-television  media. 

SOURCES  OF  REFERRAL 

Of  the  157  registrants,  the  majority  were  referred  by  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies  and  various  divisions  of  The  Light¬ 
house.  Other  sources  of  referral  included:  colleges  and  universities, 
state  employment  services,  physicians  and  hospitals,  and  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  blind.  A  number  of  blind  persons  who  learned  of 
the  availability  of  the  service  through  newspaper  articles,  radio 
programs,  or  by  reading  an  announcement  in  a  Braille  periodical, 
subsequently  referred  themselves  for  registration. 

SERVICES  TO  COLLEGES  AND 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

During  the  life  of  the  project,  a  number  of  requests  came  from 
colleges  and  universities  for  advice  and  assistance  with  specific 


7  Fred  L.  Crawford,  A  Manual  of  Practices  and  Procedures  in  the  Establishment 
and  Operation  of  a  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service  (New  York:  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  March  1965,  p.  40). 

&  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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problems.  In  one  instance,  a  college  wished  to  know  how  a  blind 
person  could  handle  various  assignments  in  a  basic  accounting 
course.  A  school  of  social  work  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
field  work  placement  for  a  blind  student,  and  they  asked  that  a 
representative  of  the  service  visit  their  school  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  a  faculty  committee  regarding  ways  and  means  whereby 
blind  persons  might  successfully  complete  a  program  of  graduate 
study.  College  placement  officers  telephoned  to  discuss  appro¬ 
priate  job  placement  for  their  students  or  graduates  who  were 
blind  and  who  had  registered  with  the  college  for  counseling, 
guidance,  and  placement  services. 

There  were  instances  when  students,  who  were  not  formally 
registered,  were  given  assistance  in  locating  textbooks  in  Braille 
or  on  sound  recording,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  mathematics 
and  science.  A  search  was  made  to  learn  if  such  books  had  been 
put  into  Braille.  If  the  book  was  unavailable  from  other  agencies 
or  services,  an  organization  of  volunteers  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  project  of  transcribing  the  book  into  Braille. 

Other  requests  from  students  included  help  in  finding  suitable 
aids  and  devices  useful  in  studying  technical  courses,  assistance  in 
locating  readers  (who  were  familiar  with  signs  and  symbols  used 
in  mathematical  and  statistical  textbooks),  and  in  the  choice  of 
tape  recorders  for  classroom  use  and  home  study. 

One  request  which  was  not  fully  met  was  for  help  in  securing 
summer  employment.  Many  students  who  were  not  sufficiently 
well  advanced  with  their  college  program  to  have  acquired  defi¬ 
nite  skills,  and  who  were  without  prior  work  experience,  would 
apply  each  year  for  summer  work.  Locating  summer  employ¬ 
ment  for  students,  while  a  difficult  undertaking,  is  considered  to 
be  essential  to  the  personal  and  professional  growth  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  No  large-scale  summer  placement  programs  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  are  known  to  be  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
development  of  an  effective  program  of  this  type  is  highly  desir¬ 
able. 


ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING  AND 
PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Adjustment  training  and  personal  management  include  such 
important  items  as  learning  mobility  skills,  the  use  of  the  type- 
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writer,  reading  and  writing  of  Braille,  and  other  communication 
skills  which  will  allow  a  blind  person  to  exercise  independence 
in  connection  with  the  activities  of  daily  living. 

In  our  program  of  counseling  and  placement  activities,  there 
were  applicants  who  demonstrated  a  wide  range  of  abilities  in 
each  of  these  areas.  Among  college  students  and  graduates,  many 
of  whom  had  been  blind  since  birth  or  since  childhood,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  reading,  writing,  and  mobility  skills  would  be 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  evalu¬ 
ate  mobility  skills  through  interviews  conducted  in  an  office  set¬ 
ting.  However,  applicants  who  knew  Braille  or  who  used  optical 
aids  for  reading  were  asked  to  demonstrate  their  reading  and 
writing  abilities. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  how  few  blind  persons  could  read 
Braille  well  enough  so  as  to  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  be 
of  value  in  making  speeches  or  in  the  preparation  of  narrative 
reports.  In  general,  the  typical  Braille  reader  who  had  graduated 
from  college  was  one  who  could  transcribe  names,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers  into  Braille  but  who  rarely  used  it  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ability  of  applicants  to  use  a  typewriter  was  judged  pri¬ 
marily  by  correspondence,  resumes,  and  copies  of  term  papers 
or  reports  which  served  as  examples  of  a  student’s  writing  ability. 
There  was  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  blind  students 
are  not  aware  of  the  conditions  which  occur  and  which  may  de¬ 
tract  greatly  from  the  appearance  and  readability  of  their  type¬ 
written  letters  and  manuscripts.  Among  the  problems  were  the 
following:  worn-out  typewriter  ribbons,  some  letters  struck 
harder  than  others  (giving  the  print  an  uneven  appearance), 
strikeovers,  and  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  with  respect  to  cen¬ 
tering  material  on  the  page.  Of  course,  these  errors  are  made  by 
sighted  persons  as  well.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  that  blind 
persons  are  fully  aware  of  their  mistakes,  and  do  not  take  special 
care  to  avoid  problems  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  realize  that  when 
preparing  material  which  is  extremely  important,  such  as  job  let¬ 
ters  and  resumes,  an  employer’s  initial  impression  may  be  based 
entirely  on  the  appearance  of  the  presentation. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  a  blind  person  should  find  some¬ 
one  who  is  capable  of  judging  the  quality  of  written  work,  and 
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who  will  be  honest  and  direct  enough  to  point  out  mistakes 
which,  if  uncorrected,  will  present  a  poor  image  of  the  blind 
person. 

Closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  using  the  typewriter  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  totally  blind  persons  not  to  sign 
letters  and  other  documents  which  normally  require  their  signa¬ 
ture.  It  is  easy  to  identify  letters  which  come  from  blind  persons 
because  they  often  tend  to  type  a  signature  on  the  line  following 
the  closing  of  the  letter,  without  making  provision  for  signing 
their  names. 

Blind  persons  learn  to  sign  their  names  with  the  aid  of  a  writ¬ 
ing  guide,  or  by  having  someone  place  the  pen  at  a  point  where 
the  signature  is  to  begin.  It  is  also  acceptable  to  allow  someone 
to  sign  routine  correspondence,  rather  than  have  a  letter  mailed 
without  a  signature. 

Applicants  for  professional  placement  frequently  state  that  the 
preparation  of  job  applications  and  the  typing  of  letters  and  re¬ 
sumes  represents  a  major  difficulty  for  them  in  initiating  em¬ 
ployment  contacts.  Often  there  are  no  other  members  of  their 
families  who  use  the  typewriter,  and  volunteers  are  sometimes 
careless  typists  and  poor  spellers.  If  volunteers  prepare  the  ma¬ 
terial,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  another  volunteer  who 
will  judge  the  appearance  and  proofread  the  material  for  errors. 
One  solution,  when  no  competent  typist  is  available,  is  to  employ 
a  public  stenographer  who  works  by  the  hour  as  needed  to  handle 
emergency  situations  where  neatness  and  accuracy  are  of  great 
importance.  Specific  instructions  in  script  writing  and  correct 
typewriter  use  and  techniques  are  considered  to  be  absolute  neces¬ 
sities. 

COUNSELING  AND  ASSISTANCE  REGARDING 
AIDS  AND  SPECIAL  DEVICES 

One  of  the  major  considerations  essential  to  the  counseling  and 
placement  of  blind  persons  is  the  process  of  working  out  a  system 
of  mechanics  whereby  the  work  may  be  performed.  Regardless  of 
the  professional  area  under  consideration,  the  methods,  aids,  and 
devices  to  be  used  may  vary  from  one  individual  to  another.  For 
example:  two  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  public  school 
teaching  may  both  find  that  the  use  of  the  blackboard  is  necessary 
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on  some  occasions  in  order  to  make  the  subject  matter  clear.  This 
may  be  especially  true  when  English,  a  foreign  language,  or  math¬ 
ematics  is  taught.  Knowledge  of  script  and  spatial  perception  is 
necessary  if  a  totally  blind  person  is  able  to  use  the  blackboard 
effectively.  On  the  other  hand  persons  with  some  sight  remaining 
may  find  the  use  of  the  blackboard  a  minor  problem. 

Students  often  find  that  they  have  completed  their  college  pro¬ 
grams  without  having  given  due  consideration  to  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  perform  effectively  in  their 
professional  fields.  In  connection  with  the  example  cited  above 
(regarding  the  use  of  the  blackboard),  a  teacher  who  cannot 
write  on  the  board  may  prepare  the  material  outside  the  class¬ 
room  and  then  assign  a  student  to  place  this  material  on  the 
blackboard  during  regular  class  sessions.  Charts  or  graphs  may 
also  be  prepared  outside  and  be  useful  in  the  classroom  as  visual 
aids.  Materials  of  this  kind  can  be  labeled  in  Braille,  with  the 
label  placed  in  a  standard  position  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
know  if  a  chart  or  graph  is  being  held  in  the  correct  position  for 
reading. 

In  general,  aids  and  devices  are  useful  and  are  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary;  however,  most  people  find  it  easier  to  do  their  work  by 
relying  on  a  minimum  number  of  special  gadgets,  depending 
largely  on  standard  equipment. 

Approval  and  authorization  for  aids  and  devices  to  be  used  by 
college  students  for  study  purposes,  and  for  work  on  the  job,  en¬ 
tail  highly  specialized  analysis  of  the  student’s  study  and  work 
habits  with  the  aim  of  selecting  those  devices  which  will  most  ad¬ 
equately  meet  the  student’s  needs.  For  example,  a  student  who 
reads  and  writes  Braille  poorly  may  need  a  portable  tape  recorder 
which  can  easily  be  used  in  class  for  making  notes.  A  student  who 
reads  Braille  well  may  require  the  use  of  a  Braille  writer.  A  stu¬ 
dent  who  knows  script  and  who  is  also  able  to  use  his  residual 
vision  effectively  may  prefer  to  compile  notes  on  the  typewriter. 

A  careful  choice  of  aids  and  devices  will  not  only  reduce  the 
necessary  equipment  expenditures  for  a  college  student,  but 
will  also  serve  to  motivate  the  student  to  do  the  best  possible 
work  of  which  he  is  capable.  The  typewriter  is  reported  to  be  an 
essential  tool  for  college  use  by  almost  all  blind  students.  Many 
of  them  reported  having  purchased  their  own  typewriters  and 
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other  aids  or  devices,  and  indicated  that  they  had  no  unmet  needs 
for  additional  equipment. 

Modifications  can  be  made  to  certain  equipment  which  will 
make  it  more  useful.  Choosing  a  particular  make  or  model  of  a 
device  may  include  the  desired  features.  A  tape  recorder  which 
does  not  have  a  muting  switch  in  the  fast-forward  position  and 
which  allows  the  student  to  hear  the  chatter  of  the  tape  is  pref¬ 
erable  over  a  unit  which  has  a  muting  switch.  Using  a  bell  or 
buzzer,  the  student  can  mark  the  tape  at  desired  intervals  and 
note  his  coding  system  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  separation  points  in 
his  notes  or  text  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort. 

Braille  Grade  III  is  reported  by  many  students  to  be  a  supe¬ 
rior  system  to  Braille  Grade  II  for  taking  notes  in  the  classroom. 
Since  Braille  writers  are  not  useful  in  the  classroom  because  of 
the  noise  factor,  a  Braille  slate  and  the  use  of  Braille  Grade  III 
may  prove  quite  useful  to  a  blind  student.  Since  Braille  Grade 
III  is  not  commonly  taught  in  most  schools,  a  student  may  be 
asked  by  his  counselor  to  master  Grade  III  through  home  study 
while  in  high  school  or  prior  to  entering  college. 

FACILITIES  FOR  USE  OF  APPLICANTS 

Applicants  frequently  needed  working  space  in  order  to  carry 
out  important  phases  of  the  professional  counseling  and  place¬ 
ment  process.  In  general,  a  quiet  room  (such  as  a  small  inter¬ 
viewing  room)  adequately  served  this  purpose.  The  room  was 
equipped  with  a  typewriter,  an  outlet  for  the  use  of  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  or  other  recording  device,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  some 
equipment  for  writing  Braille. 

Students  used  these  facilities  in  studying  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  literature,  in  conducting  research  relevant  to  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  scholarships,  and  in  reading  about  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  which  offer  programs  in  their  particular  fields  of  interest. 
When  education  and  training  programs  had  been  completed,  ap¬ 
plicants  used  listings  of  available  positions,  directories,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  journals  and  made  some  telephone  contacts  with  em¬ 
ployers  who  were  known  to  be  currently  seeking  personnel. 
Applicants  also  frequently  needed  to  compose  correspondence  or 
revise  their  resumes,  expanding  upon  some  areas  of  experience 
and  training  in  order  to  describe  their  background  more  fully 
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and  thereby  meet  the  qualifications  for  a  particular  position. 

Students  were  encouraged  to  bring  along  a  volunteer  who 
could  read  information  or  type  letters  if  the  applicant  was  not 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  Sessions  of  this  kind  usu¬ 
ally  required  from  two  to  three  hours  if  they  were  to  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  student.  Applicants  who  were  observed  to  be  deficient 
in  connection  with  their  typing  skills  or  in  their  ability  to  sign 
their  names  were  referred  to  The  Lighthouse  Training  Division 
for  personal  typing  instruction  and  script  writing.  Mastery  of 
these  skills  was  considered  to  be  essential  for  persons  entering 
any  of  the  professions. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  LITERATURE 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  a  professional  counseling  and 
placement  service  is  to  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  current  occupa¬ 
tional  information  literature  which  is  known  to  be  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  maintain  sufficient  copies  so 
that  copies  of  each  item  can  be  loaned  to  students  for  outside  the 
office.  Information  of  importance,  however,  can  frequently  be 
duplicated  by  the  use  of  a  Xerox,  Thermo-Fax,  or  other  similar 
duplicating  equipment. 

A  collection  of  reference  books,  industrial  and  business  direc¬ 
tories,  professional  journals,  occupational  briefs  and  abstracts, 
and  telephone  directories  is  needed.  Much  of  the  good  occupa¬ 
tional  information  literature  is  available  at  little  or  no  cost.  Pro¬ 
fessional  journals  may  be  subscribed  to  from  time  to  time,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  or  not  there  are  applicants  who  wish  to  enter 
a  particular  field.  It  is  also  possible  to  secure  from  some  profes¬ 
sional  associations  a  supply  of  registration  forms  for  their  per¬ 
sonnel  placement  service. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  prepared 
some  occupational  information  literature  for  those  who  read 
Braille  or  use  the  Talking  Book.  A  list  of  these  materials  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Appendix  A,  page  119,  but  other  materials  are  issued  at 
various  intervals  and  students  are  encouraged  to  send  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  for  current  listings. 

CHOOSING  A  COLLEGE 

There  seems  to  be  no  set  pattern  used  by  students  in  choosing 
their  colleges.  Reasons  for  attending  a  particular  college  most 
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commonly  given  by  applicants  to  our  Professional  Counseling  and 
Placement  Service  included  the  following: 

“I  chose  that  college,  because  I  had  friends  going  there.” 

“The  college  was  located  near  home,  and  I  could  be  a  day  stu¬ 
dent.” 

“The  college  was  supported  by  the  church  which  I  attend.” 

All  of  these  reasons  are  understandable,  but  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  soundest  basis  for  choosing  a  particular  college. 

Many  counselors  seem  to  feel  that  certain  students  should  at¬ 
tend  a  large  or  small  college.  Nevertheless,  they  report  that,  in 
general,  students  are  asked  to  gain  admission  to  a  college  of  their 
own  choosing  and  assistance  will  be  given  in  providing  the  nec¬ 
essary  rehabilitation  services.  Counselors  often  try  to  reach  a  del¬ 
icate  balance  between  protecting  the  best  interests  of  the  student 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allowing  the  student  freedom  of  choice. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  experience  which  indicates  that  stu¬ 
dents,  because  of  individual  differences,  perform  better  in  a  large 
or  small  college.  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  the  college  attended 
would  seem  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  success  of 
the  students  who  participated  in  our  study.  Nevertheless,  not 
every  student  can  gain  admission  to  a  college  which  is  well  known 
or  which  has  a  top  rating. 

A  second  reason  for  choosing  a  college,  and  one  which  is  often 
overlooked,  is  the  reputation  of  the  department  within  the  col¬ 
lege  in  which  the  student  plans  to  specialize.  The  size  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  reputation  of  individual  professors  are  to  be 
considered,  along  with  the  over-all  standing  of  the  institution. 
Even  though  an  institution  is  large  or  well  known,  it  may  not 
have  an  outstanding  program  in  every  specialty. 

Students  who  requested  advice  regarding  the  choice  of  a  col¬ 
lege  were  advised  that  they  should  pick  a  school  in  which  the  de¬ 
partment  of  their  specialization  was  considered  to  be  outstanding 
and  that,  ideally,  such  an  institution  should  be  well  recognized. 
This  is  justified  on  the  grounds  that  attendance  at  college  is  an 
investment  of  time  and  money  from  which  the  student  needs  to 
secure  maximum  returns.  To  make  certain  that  a  student  will  be 
admitted  to  a  program  of  high  quality,  application  should  be 
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made  to  two  or  three  institutions.  If  the  student  is  accepted  in 
more  than  one  institution,  his  personal  choice  may  prevail. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE9 

An  increasing  number  of  scholarships  for  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  has  become  available  in  recent  years.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  scholarships  are  often  handled  by  the  colleges  and  by 
many  private  foundations  and  special  interest  groups  who  have 
also  set  aside  funds  for  scholarship.  Other  forms  of  scholarships  are 
incentive  awards  and  financial  aid  provided  by  state  governments. 

While  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  are  used  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  qualified  blind  college  students  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  reason  why  blind  students  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply  for  every  scholarship  which  is  available  to 
them,  allowing  them  to  rely  on  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  as 
a  secondary  or  supplementary  source.  At  a  time  when  the  number 
of  students  attending  colleges  and  universities  is  increasing,  along 
with  the  availability  of  large  numbers  of  scholarships,  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  expend  a 
large  proportion  of  their  budgets  for  college  students  who,  if  re¬ 
sourceful,  could  secure  part  or  all  of  their  college  costs  from  other 
sources.  A  policy  of  encouraging  students  to  apply  for  scholar¬ 
ships  is  likely  to  release  funds  for  use  by  more  college  students 
and  other  rehabilitation  clients. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  has 
an  application  form  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  financial  infor¬ 
mation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  each  student.  Upon  re¬ 
quest,  such  information  is  sent  to  colleges  to  which  a  student  may 
apply  so  that  financial  resources  can  be  made  available  to  worthy 
applicants  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid.  This  information  can 
be  sent  to  colleges  and  universities  along  with  scores  on  the  Scho¬ 
lastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Counselors  should  bear  in  mind  that  students  who  are  blind 
often  need  special  equipment,  such  as  Braille  writers,  typewriters, 
tape  recorders,  and  other  tools  for  mathematics  or  science  courses. 
In  addition,  funds  may  be  needed  to  pay  tutors  or  readers.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  study  the  system  used  by  each  student  in  the  prep- 

9  See  Bibliography  Section,  Fellowships ,  Financial  Aid,  and  Scholarships,  pages 
148-150. 
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aration  of  his  lessons  in  order  to  learn  what  equipment  is  actu¬ 
ally  required  and  how  much  paid  reading  service  is  necessary. 

Students  with  residual  vision  often  do  their  own  reading,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  books  in  recorded  form.  Other  students  may  be  in  a 
situation  where  volunteers  provide  all  the  required  reading 
assistance. 

BROACHING  THE  SUBJECT  OF  BLINDNESS 
WITH  PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYERS 

Applicants  frequently  ask  how  they  can  best  introduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  blindness  to  prospective  employers.  Certainly  there  is  no 
way  of  predicting  how  an  employer  will  react  to  the  subject  of 
blindness,  but  without  doubt  he  is  obliged  to  consider  this  factor 
as  a  part  of  his  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  hire  the 
applicant. 

Blind  persons  who  apply  for  positions  must,  at  some  point, 
discuss  the  subject  of  their  blindness.  They  are  often  caught  in 
the  dilemma  of  withholding  the  fact  that  they  are  blind,  hoping 
to  get  an  interview  and  an  opportunity  to  sell  themselves.  Other¬ 
wise  they  may  reveal  their  blindness  and,  thereby,  chance  having 
their  application  rejected  without  further  consideration. 

McCauley10  outlines  the  problem  by  pointing  out  that  “if  the 
blind  applicant  reports  his  blindness  at  the  time  of  application, 
he  may  never  get  beyond  this  point  because  of  rejection  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  may  otherwise  consider  his  candidacy  highly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  blind  applicant  fails  to  note  that  he  is 
blind  in  his  application,  and  he  is  later  called  for  an  interview, 
the  relationship  is  strained  and  equal  rejection  can  operate  be¬ 
cause  of  his  falsifying  the  application  procedure.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  blind  applicant  be  absolutely  honest  in  his  facts  and  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  application  and  other  processes.  ...  It  is  suggested 
that  the  application  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  or  additional 
page  setting  forth  how  the  blind  applicant  would  handle  certain 
anticipated  situations  in  which  the  administrator  may  normally 
think  him  to  be  inadequate.  It  is  possible  when  these  objections 
are  anticipated  and  met  in  advance,  that  new  insights  may  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  employer.  Some  of  his  biases  may  be  overcome 

10  W.  Alfred  McCauley,  The  Blind  Person  as  a  College  Teacher.  No.  4  of  The 
Vocational  Series  (New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1961,  pp.  58-59). 
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by  forthright  suggested  approach  to  handling  situations  foreseen 
by  him  as  being  insolvable  by  the  blind  applicant.  Any  experi¬ 
ence  which  can  be  reflected  as  an  asset  ...  is  to  be  encouraged  in 
making  application.” 

Obviously,  there  is  no  clearcut  solution  to  the  matter  of  broach¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  blindness  with  prospective  employers.  Our  own 
experience  has  been  to  select  the  method  of  handling  this  situ¬ 
ation  with  prospective  employers  carefully,  closely  linking  the 
differences  in  approach  to  individual  situations  and  to  the  type  of 
employment  for  which  application  is  being  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  totally  blind  person,  it  seems  important  that  the 
interviewer  should  be  aware  that  the  applicant  coming  in  for  in¬ 
terview  is  blind.  If  a  statement  regarding  blindness  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  resume,  a  telephone  call  to  the  personnel  director 
or  interviewer,  confirming  the  interview,  may  also  include  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  fact  that  the  applicant  is  blind  and  that  this  subject 
will  be  discussed  fully  during  the  course  of  the  interview.  This 
eliminates  the  element  of  surprise  at  the  interview.  In  the  case 
of  an  applicant  with  sufficient  residual  vision  for  some  reading 
and  travel,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject  of  blind¬ 
ness  before  the  interview,  but  the  subject  may  be  brought  up  in 
due  course  after  the  interviewer  has  made  up  his  mind  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  other  qualifications.  One  test  of  this  approach  is  to 
ascertain  if  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  applicant  will  entail  the 
use  of  special  methods,  tools,  and  devices.  If  special  tools  are  to  be 
used,  other  than  optical  aids,  and  if  modifications  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  usual  work  procedures,  the  interviewer  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  applicant’s  blindness  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  interview. 

The  job-seeking  process  may  be  initiated  in  many  forms.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  possible  to  submit  a  personal  resume  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appointment  for  an  interview  without  having  to  fill  out 
a  standard  application  for  employment.  In  such  instances,  the  job 
application  may  be  submitted  at  the  time  of,  or  subsequent  to, 
the  personal  interview.  When  this  is  possible,  this  leaves  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation  regarding  the  matter  of  physical  disabilities 
in  the  hands  of  the  applicant.  Most  application  forms  do  inquire 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  applicant  has  a  physical  defect  or  disabil¬ 
ity.  When  such  application  forms  must  be  completed  and  sub- 
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mitted  for  consideration  prior  to  interview,  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  will  be  made  aware  of  the  situation  through  reading  the 
application  form. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  preparing  for  a  job  inter¬ 
view  is  the  development  of  a  system  which  will  enable  the  blind 
applicant  to  perform  the  major  duties  required  in  the  position  for 
which  he  is  applying.  A  statement  incorporating  this  methodol¬ 
ogy  may  be  prepared  by  the  applicant  and  attached  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  form,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  a  willing  employer  in  selling 
the  idea  to  his  staff  or  superiors.  Preparation  of  such  a  statement 
will  also  assist  the  applicant  in  working  out,  in  his  own  mind,  a 
system  which  will  be  useful  to  him. 

APPLICATION  FORMS 

Many  blind  persons  are  embarrassed  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  complete  an  application  form  subsequent  to  their  job 
interviews.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  forthright  approach  to 
this  problem. 

The  applicant  may  ask  if  someone  would  be  available  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  or,  judging  the  situation,  may  choose  to  request 
permission  to  take  the  application  blank  home  to  complete  it  and 
return  it  by  mail. 

#  Many  job  seekers  whose  travel  skills  are  quite  adequate  con¬ 
sider  it  good  policy  to  take  along  a  sighted  person  who  can  read 
and  complete  application  forms  when  this  problem  arises.  This 
procedure,  however,  may  convey  to  an  employer  the  feeling  that 
the  blind  person  requires  a  sighted  guide. 

In  applying  for  professional  employment,  it  would  seem  that 
more  favorable  impressions  occur  in  favor  of  the  applicant  if  he 
chooses  to  go  alone  to  the  interview. 

When  public  transportation  is  not  readily  available  to  the  place 
of  employment,  the  applicant  may  choose  to  use  a  taxicab,  or  a 
friend  may  wait  in  the  vicinity  while  the  interview  takes  place. 
These  procedures  are  not  unusual  as  they  might  well  apply  for 
any  person  who  does  not  own  and  operate  an  automobile. 

THE  JOB  INTERVIEW 

It  is  at  the  interview  that  an  employer  may  crystallize  his  de¬ 
cision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  hire  an  applicant.  Notification  of 
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this  decision  may  be  withheld  until  some  later  time,  but  the  im¬ 
pressions  gleaned  from  the  interview  are  crucial  in  the  decision 
to  hire  or  not.  The  average  length  of  a  job  interview  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes — few  are  shorter,  but  many  are  longer. 
In  the  case  of  a  blind  person,  there  are  often  instances  when  the 
interviewer  will  ask  other  staff  members  to  talk  with  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

Job  applicants  often  fail  to  realize  how  much  of  their  future 
may  depend  upon  the  results  of  this  short  visit  with  a  prospective 
employer.  To  help  blind  persons  prepare  for  their  first  job  inter¬ 
views,  it  is  often  of  value  to  arrange  a  trial  interview  with  a 
stranger  who  has  had  experience  in  interviewing  and  hiring  peo¬ 
ple  for  professional  work.  If  this  is  to  be  done  regularly,  a  stand¬ 
ard  checklist  of  traits  could  be  prepared  for  the  interviewer  and, 
as  a  standard  form,  this  list  might  include  provision  for  the  inter¬ 
viewer  to  rate  those  characteristics  he  finds  to  be  of  a  positive  or 
negative  nature.  The  counselor  may  then  use  the  results  of  such  a 
trial  interview  in  counseling  his  client  for  job  interviews.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  traits  and  characteristics  which 'interviewers 
generally  evaluate: 

— timely  arrival  of  applicant 

— knowledge  of  firm  and  its  business 

— general  appearance  and  grooming 

— neatness  and  appropriateness  of  dress 

— clarity  regarding  vocational  goal 

— evidence  of  adequate  experience  and  skills 

— ability  to  listen  and  to  respond  with  confidence 

— manners  and  bearing  during  interview 

— honesty  and  forthrightness 

— greeting  and  handshake 

— nervousness 

— posture 

— salesmanship 
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— tendency  to  criticize  other  employers 
— tendency  to  make  excuses  for  self 
— attitude  toward  disability 
— attitude  toward  salary  and  working  conditions 

In  an  interview  situation,  a  blind  person  may  be  prone  to  dis¬ 
play  showmanship  which  is  calculated  to  remove  the  presumption 
imposed  by  his  blindness,  which  he  feels  will  prevent  him  from 
having  the  opportunity  to  fill  the  position.  Such  showmanship 
may  impress  some  employers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may 
frighten  others  away.  Blind  persons  should  act  naturally  in  an 
interview  situation  without  resorting  to  procedures  which  are  un¬ 
usual  and  uncommon.  For  example:  an  applicant  for  a  position 
as  a  computer  programmer  does  not  have  to  insist  that  he  be 
shown  to  the  equipment  room  where  he  can  demonstrate  his 
knowledge  of  the  computing  machinery.  If  this  is  done,  model 
changes  or  adaptations  in  a  particular  machine  may  result  in  em¬ 
barrassment  or  inability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  and  skills  on 
the  spot. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  mistakes  frequently  made  by  job 
applicants: 

— failure  to  make  notes  regarding  the  exact  name  of  firm, 
its  address,  and  the  name  and  title  of  person  who  will 
conduct  the  interview 

— failure  to  conduct  research  regarding  the  firm  and  its 
business 

— unfamiliarity  with  job  title  and  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  position  applied  for 

— talking  too  much  and  failing  to  stick  to  the  subject 

— indecisiveness  and  vagueness  regarding  interest  in  em¬ 
ployment 

— overemphasizing  importance  of  working  conditions  (al¬ 
though  these  are  important,  they  can  be  dealt  with 
tactfully  after  the  employer  has  indicated  definite  in¬ 
terest  in  hiring) 
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What  employers  say  they  want.  One  of  the  most  complex  rela¬ 
tionships  which  comes  into  play  in  our  daily  lives  is  the  initial 
contact  with  prospective  employers.  There  seem  to  be  no  definite 
criteria  used  by  employers  in  selecting  their  employees  at  any 
level,  including  employment  in  the  professions. 

People  with  strong  academic  credentials  and  with  experience 
are  sometimes  rejected  in  favor  of  applicants  who  show  potential, 
promise,  and  adaptability  to  the  employer. 

In  Part  II  of  this  book,  employers  have  rated  twenty  traits  in 
the  order  in  which  these  are  of  importance  to  them  (See  Table 
32,  page  111).  In  choosing  their  employees,  many  employers  sup¬ 
plement  their  personal  interview  with  information  gleaned  from 
references  and  contact  with  previous  employers.  In  addition  to 
the  traits  listed  in  Table  32,  the  following  are  others  which  are 
sought  and  considered  important: 

— reliability 

— specific  skills  and  abilities 
— efficiency 
— perseverance 
— dependability 
— good  attendance 
— initiative 
— loyalty 
— helpfulness 
— cheerfulness 
— unselfishness 


R£SUM£S 

For  those  who  are  seeking  work  in  the  white-collar  occupations, 
the  resume  has  become  an  indispensable  tool.  The  resume  is 
merely  a  summary  of  the  pertinent  facts  related  to  education  and 
work  history.  The  purpose  in  submitting  a  resume  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  is  to  stimulate  his  interest,  thereby  obtaining  a 
personal  interview. 
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A  resume  may  be  distinguished  from  an  application  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  the  application  requires  information  which  the 
employer  wishes — the  resume  includes  the  facts  which  the  ap¬ 
plicant  feels  are  important  and  worthy  of  attention  for  emphasis. 
A  well  prepared  resume  gives  an  advantage  to  the  applicant  at 
the  time  of  interview  in  that  it  focuses  the  attention  of  the  inter¬ 
viewer  on  the  best  qualifications  of  the  applicant  and  keeps  the 
conversation  in  a  positive  and  familiar  vein. 

Resumes  are  useful  in  making  an  immediate  reply  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  has  a  suitable  job  opening,  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  work  required  in  order  to  pursue  several  job  opportunities  at 
a  eiven  time. 

Counselors  and  personnel  workers  do  not  all  agree  regarding 
the  best  format  for  use  in  preparing  a  resume.  The  format  may 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  position  sought  and  it  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  qualifications  to  be  outlined.  For 
example,  people  who  are  interested  in  securing  positions  as  col¬ 
lege  teachers  may  list  courses  taken  in  their  major  fields  and  may 
also  submit  a  bibliography  of  their  publications;  those  who  are 
seeking  positions  as  writers  or  as  workers  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing  may  require  the  development  of  a  portfolio  containing  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  done. 

For  people  seeking  employment  in  most  professions,  however, 
one  of  three  types  of  resumes  is  most  often  used: 

(a)  There  is  the  letter  which  incorporates  a  work  history,  edu¬ 
cational  background,  vocational  objective,  and  the  request 
for  personal  interview.  (See  Appendix  B s  page  120) 

(b)  There  is  the  chronological  resume — frequently  used  by  col¬ 
lege  students  seeking  their  first  position — which  is  organized 
according  to  time  sequence.  The  left-hand  margin  gener¬ 
ally  consists  of  the  month  and  year  in  which  each  item  of 
education  or  experience  began  and  the  date  completed  or 
terminated.  (See  Appendix  B,  pages  121-123) 

(c)  The  third  form  of  resume — used  almost  entirely  by  our 

Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service — is  the 
functional  resume.  This  differs  somewhat  from  the  chrono¬ 
logical  resume  in  that  the  curriculum  vitae  is  grouped  ac- 
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cording  to  function.  The  r£sum£  is  usually  written  in  tele¬ 
graph  style  with  sentences  and  phrases  beginning  with 
action  verbs.  Where  appropriate,  words  such  as  organized , 
developed ,  supervised,  administered ,  designed,  formulated, 
are  used.  Side  headings  or  scope  notes  in  the  left-hand  mar¬ 
gin  are  selected  according  to  the  major  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  job  for  which  application  is  being  made. 
If  budgeting,  for  example,  is  a  major  function,  experiences 
in  this  area  would  be  given  emphasis  and  its  own  heading. 
The  same  pattern  would  be  followed  for  teaching,  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision,  or  sales  work,  if  this  was  required. 
(See  Appendix  B,  pages  124-126) 

The  counselor  should  feel  free  to  assist  each  client  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  type  of  resume  is  likely  to  be  the  most  effective  for 
his  use.  The  type  and  level  of  position  for  which  application  is 
made  and  the  amount  of  experience  will  be  the  major  control¬ 
ling  factors. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  resumes  may  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  The  most  desirable  method  is  to  type  each  resume  indi¬ 
vidually  and  to  tailor  it  for  each  specific  employer  and  position 
sought.  This  is  generally  too  expensive  and  is  impractical  except 
for  those  who  are  seeking  a  specific  position  with  no  time  limits 
involved.  The  IBM  Executive  typewriter,  with  proportional  spac¬ 
ing,  makes  a  most  attractive  original  copy  which  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  printer  and  reproduced  in  quantities  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  at  reasonable  cost.  Xerox  copies  are  usually  quite 
acceptable  when  a  limited  number  is  needed.  Carbon  copies  are 
not  acceptable  under  any  circumstances  because  employers  may 
logically  wonder  who  received  the  original  copy. 

Many  applicants  inquire  as  to  the  proper  length  for  a  resume. 
This  depends  largely  on  the  academic  training  and  work  history 
of  each  applicant,  with  one  page  usually  being  suitable  for  a  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate,  and  three  pages  representing  more  than 
adequate  space  for  most  people  with  many  years  of  work  experi¬ 
ence.  For  those  seeking  executive  positions,  however,  it  is  some¬ 
times  worthwhile  to  develop  a  dossier  which  is  more  detailed  and 
of  greater  length. 
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The  order  suggested  in  preparing  r£sum£s  is  as  follows: 

— name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  applicant 
— vocational  objective 

— work  history  or  educational  background,  whichever  is 
of  greater  import 

— hobbies,  interests  (extra-curricular  activities) 

— -personal  data 

In  determining  the  best  logical  order  for  a  resume,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  educational  qualifications  rapidly 
give  way  to  paid  experience  in  order  of  importance,  and  edu¬ 
cation  warrants  decreasing  emphasis  the  greater  the  time  span 
after  the  applicant  has  graduated  from  college. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Allied  and  Adjunct  Programs  and  Services 

DEVELOPING  POLICIES  TO  PROMOTE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

It  is  necessary  for  state  rehabilitation  agencies  to  work  out  a 
policy  regarding  the  employment  of  blind  persons  with  their 
State  Merit  System  or  Civil  Service  Commissions.  Such  a  policy 
will  cover  the  providing  of  readers,  examination  procedures,  and 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not  a  blind 
applicant  can  perform  effectively  on  the  job. 

A  noteworthy  example  regarding  the  establishment  of  policies 
and  procedures  in  connection  with  Civil  Service  employment  has 
been  developed  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Through  the  use  of 
these  procedures,  many  qualified  blind  persons  have  secured  em¬ 
ployment  in  professional,  clerical,  and  other  employment  classifi¬ 
cations.  The  procedures,  as  developed  in  New  York  State,  are 
outlined  as  follows. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  grants  an  amanuensis 
(an  assistant)  to  a  blind  person  to  assist  with  the  reading  of  test 
materials  and  the  scoring  of  the  test.  If  the  individual  is  seeking 
employment  in  New  York  State,  a  form  is  forwarded  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  requesting  verification  of  blindness,  where¬ 
upon  an  amanuensis  is  provided.  For  employment  with  New 
York  State,  an  applicant  is  automatically  granted  an  amanuensis. 
That  he  is  entitled  to  an  amanuensis  because  of  blindness  is, 
therefore,  verified  by  a  statement  from  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Within  New  York  City,  there  are  some  procedural  differences 
and  there  is  the  added  requirement  that  an  applicant  must  take 
a  physical  examination,  including  a  measurement  of  visual  acuity. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  established  policy,  and  the  overriding 
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principles  governing  a  definite  working  relationship  have  been 
established  with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Ap¬ 
plicants  for  employment,  who  must  take  a  physical  examination 
and  who  fail  the  examination  because  of  blindness,  have  their 
records  referred  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the 
Blind  for  review.  A  statement  which  certifies  that  the  individual 
may  perform  work  within  the  specific  job  title,  despite  his  blind¬ 
ness,  may  be  prepared,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  name  of 
the  applicant  to  the  appropriate  Civil  Service  list. 

Investigations  of  the  specific  duties  of  various  jobs  are  made 
from  time  to  time  by  counselors  and  supervisors  in  order  that 
certification  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  definite  knowledge  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

After  having  passed  an  examination,  and  at  the  time  any  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  position  either  with  the  City  or  State  of  New  York 
has  his  name  submitted  for  consideration  to  a  government  agency, 
notification  to  that  effect  is  sent  by  Civil  Service  to  the  State  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind.  In  such  case,  the 
employer  may  choose  one  of  three  applicants  and,  obviously,  he 
may  bypass  the  name  of  the  blind  individual  who  is  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  Accordingly  and  as  soon  as  possible,  a  representative  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind  will  contact 
the  employing  agency,  go  over  the  job  duties  and  specifications, 
and  try  to  convince  the  employer  that  the  blind  person  could  do 
the  job. 

In  summary,  in  most  cases  when  a  blind  person  makes  appli¬ 
cation  to  take  a  Civil  Service  examination  in  New  York  State,  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  may  be  notified  at  the  time  of  applica¬ 
tion,  subsequent  to  the  examination,  and  at  the  time  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  being  considered  for  employment.  Section  55-3  of  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Law  provides  for  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  make  the  determinations  as  outlined 
above.  A  copy  of  this  section  is  available  from  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  State  Campus,  Albany  1,  New  York. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  Lighthouse  offers  financial  aid  to  college  students  through 
a  Scholarship  Program  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years.  Scholarship  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  pro- 
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fessional  promise  of  a  student,  and  are  intended  to  supplement 
other  sources  of  financial  assistance. 

In  working  with  students  through  the  Scholarship  Program, 
staff  members  have  recognized  the  need  to  have  a  clearly  defined 
policy  regarding  the  acceptance  of  applications  and  the  progress 
of  students  whose  scholarships  are  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

To  assist  with  this  program,  a  committee  was  established  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Executive  Director  and  key  staff  members  from 
several  departments.  Applications  are  approved  during  meetings 
of  this  committee,  at  which  time  the  case  records  of  students  are 
available  for  review  and  the  more  recent  high  school  or  college 
grades  are  also  evaluated. 

The  purpose  of  this  careful  review  is  to  assist  the  student. 

When  questions  arise  regarding  the  progress  or  eligibility  of  an 

applicant,  a  member  of  the  committee  is  assigned  to  interview 

the  student  and  to  prepare  a  summary  report  for  the  committee. 

The  basis  for  such  interviews  may  include:  poor  college  grades 
•  •  •  •  • 
over-all  or  in  certain  subjects,  lack  of  vocational  objective  or 

change  of  vocational  goal,  and  decision  to  withdraw  from  college 

or  to  transfer  to  another  institution. 

A  sample  of  a  letter  announcing  the  availability  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  Application  for  Lighthouse  Scholarship,  and  Scholarship 
Evaluation  Form  are  found  in  Appendix  C.  (See  pages  128-130) 

These  are  revised  from  time  to  time,  as  needs  are  recognized, 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  students  are  receptive  to  counsel¬ 
ing  regarding  their  college  programs  and  activities  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  talk  over  their  plans  and  goals  with  staff 
members. 

It  would  appear  that  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
might  well  consider  the  possibility  of  such  a  committee  to  assist 
in  determining  which  students  should  be  approved  for  support  in 
a  college  program  and  to  review  their  progress  from  time  to  time. 
This  system  would  relieve  individual  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  of  full  responsibility  for  students  who  are  making  poor 
progress  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  bring  to  bear  the  full  weight 
of  counsel  and  advice  from  a  team  of  workers  from  throughout 
the  agency. 
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READER  SERVICE 


Early  in  the  development  of  our  Professional  Counseling  and 
Placement  Service  program,  we  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
on-the-job  reader  service  to  some  professionals.  Circumstances 
under  which  referrals  are  made  vary  somewhat.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  arises  when  a  blind  person  is  beginning  a  new  job, 
or  has  had  a  change  in  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  position  he  has  held  for  some  time.  He  may  require 
reader  assistance  until  he  has  become  acquainted  with  his  new 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  The  Lighthouse  has  provided 
reader  assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  employed  individuals 
through  its  Volunteer  Reader  Service.  In  the  past,  requests  for 
this  service  have  been  few  in  number,  but  the  service  was  pro¬ 
vided  when  needed.  In  recent  years,  the  number  of  requests  for 
on-the-job  reader  service  has  been  increasing.  This  increase  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  number  of  persons  who,  because  of  expanding  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  are  entering  the  professions.  It  is  also  due  to 
employers’  wider  acceptance  of  blind  persons  in  professional  and 
managerial  occupations  and  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Civil  Service  categories  in  which  blind  persons  are  working  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

It  seems  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  formulate  a  policy  regarding 
on-the-job  reader  service  and  the  provision  of  reader  assistance  to 
individuals  who  are  engaged  in  internships,  field  work  courses, 
and  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Before  honoring  the  request  of  students  and  graduates  for  on- 
the-job  reader  service,  the  counselor  should  ascertain: 

— where  the  reading  is  to  be  done 

— how  much  reader  assistance  is  required 

— for  how  long  a  period  the  assistance  is  needed 

— what  the  nature  of  the  employment  is 

— what  secretarial  assistance  is  made  available  to  other 
employees 

Readers  may  assist  a  blind  employee  in  setting  up  a  filing  sys¬ 
tem,  in  reviewing  case  records  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  in 
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reading  handbooks  of  company  rules  and  practices  for  employees. 
It  is  recognized  that,  in  most  instances,  the  reader  will  need  to 
assist  the  blind  employee  at  his  place  of  employment  because 
files  and  other  information  of  this  kind  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
office.  However,  some  work  can  be  done  at  the  agency  where 
reading  facilities  are  maintained  for  college  students. 

No  definite  limit  is  recommended  as  to  how  long  an  individual 
may  receive  reader  assistance  in  connection  with  his  employment. 

The  service  is  offered  initially,  and  after  a  period  of  three 
months  it  is  suggested  that  the  need  for  continuance  of  on-the- 
job  reader  service  be  reviewed.  The  granting  of  the  continuance 
for  reader  assistance  should  be  based  on  the  following  consider¬ 
ations: 

— whether  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  some  addi¬ 
tional  on-the-job  reader  service 

— whether  the  blind  person  is  unable  to  pay  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  and  has  been  unable  to  locate  persons  who  will 
voluntarily  provide  this  service 

— whether  secretarial  assistance  or  assistance  that  is  nor¬ 
mally  available  to  other  employees  is  sufficient 

Blind  people  should  expect  reader  service  provided  by  an 
agency  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature  only.  The  blind  employee 
should  take  the  responsibility  for  organizing  his  work  and  de¬ 
veloping  relationships  with  others  who  can  read  for  him,  or  be 
willing  to  pay  for  reader  service.  Self-employed  individuals,  prior 
to  the  hiring  of  a  secretary,  may  require  more  reader  assistance 
than  those  who  are  employed  in  a  large  organization. 

The  basic  philosophy  in  offering  this  service  to  employed  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  build  up  and  strengthen  each  individual  during  the  ori¬ 
entation  or  trial  period  of  his  employment  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that,  after  a  reasonable  time,  he  will  be  able  to  work  effec¬ 
tively  with  little  or  no  outside  help.  Blind  persons  must  recognize 
the  inappropriateness  of  certain  jobs  that  demand  or  require  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  and  thus  be  receptive  to  suggestions  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  employment  which  will  require  permanent  dependency  on 
others  for  reading  and  other  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Characteristics  of  Applicants 


As  previously  noted,  157  persons  made  formal  application  to 
the  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service.  Excluding 
those  who  moved  out  of  area  or  were  deceased  during  the  life  of 
the  project,  150  applicants  remained  active  in  the  program  and 
were  followed  for  a  period  of  up  to  30  months.  For  purposes  of 
study,  no  attempt  was  made  to  formally  close  cases,  but  contact 
was  made  at  frequent  intervals  with  all  persons  who  were  con¬ 
tinuing  their  educational  programs  or  who  were  employed  sub¬ 
sequent  to  registration. 

Acceptance  of  applications  began  approximately  three  months 
after  the  program  was  initiated,  and  registration  was  discontinued 
three  months  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  three-year  research  and 
demonstration  grant  program  to  allow  time  for  the  preparation  of 
final  project  reports. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
processed  each  month.  Generally,  more  applications  were  proc¬ 
essed  during  the  months  of  March  through  June;  however,  the 
over-all  range  was  from  two  to  nine  applications  per  month. 

Much  time  and  attention  could  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
applicants,  their  background,  and  qualifications.  This  discussion 
is  limited,  however,  to  characteristics  which  seem  significant  and 
which  may  represent  trends  that  would  be  observed  in  similar 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

The  population  consisted  of  college  students,  older  persons 
who  had  college  training,  and  those  who  were  unemployed  but 
who  had  previously  worked  in  professional  occupations. 

Figure  3  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  were  reg¬ 
istered  for  service.  An  examination  of  this  figure  shows  clearly 
that  the  majority  who  registered  were  men. 
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Figure  3.  Percentage  of  Men  and  Women  Registered  for  Service. 

Total  applicants:  150. 

Men  121 
Women  29 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  previous  studies  have  shown  a  low  mar¬ 
riage  rate  among  blind  women,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  disproportionate  number  of  men  and  women  in  the 
group.  The  obvious  alternative  conclusions  were  that  either 
fewer  blind  women  are  attending  colleges  and  universities  and 
preparing  for  the  professions  or  they  do  not  need  the  specialized 
assistance  offered  to  them  in  securing  professional  employment. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  smaller  numbers  of  blind  women  are  preparing  for  work 
in  the  professions.  Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  that  larger  numbers 
of  blind  women  can  and  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  programs 
of  higher  education  and  prepare  for  professional  careers? 

The  marital  status  of  the  group  is  reported  in  Table  1.  Because 
of  the  wide  ranges  of  age  differences  within  the  sample,  no  special 
significance  is  attached  to  these  statistics.  Over-all,  they  show  that 


Table  1.  Marital  Status  of  Applicants 


Status 

Number  of  Applicants 

Percentage 

Single 

81 

54.0 

Married 

59 

39.3 

Separated-  Divorced 

7 

4.7 

Widow(ers) 

3 

2.0 

Totals 

150 

100.0% 

Status 

Men  Percentage 

Women 

Percentage 

Single 

60 

40.0 

21 

14.0 

Married 

56 

37.3 

3 

2.0 

Separated-Divorced 

5 

3.4 

2 

1.3 

Widows 

3 

2.0 

Totals 

121 

80.7% 

29 

19.3% 
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the  group  consisted  of  a  sizable  number  of  single  and  married 
persons,  along  with  a  small  number  who  are  widowed,  separated, 
or  divorced. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  age  at  time  of  application  as 
shown  in  Table  2.  An  inspection  of  this  table  will  show  that  69 
(46%)  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30.  These  are  usually 
the  years  in  which  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  com¬ 
plete  their  college  training  and  seek  to  enter  their  careers. 


Table  2.  Age  at  Time  of  Application 


Age  groups 

Number  of  applicants 

Percentage 

20-25 

37 

24.7 

26-30 

32 

21.3 

31-35 

19 

12.7 

36-40 

26 

17.3 

41-45 

11 

7.3 

46-50 

7 

4.7 

51-55 

9 

6.0 

Over  55 

9 

6.0 

Total 

150 

100.0% 

From  reviewing  the  applications  of  those  who  registered  for 
service,  it  became  readily  apparent  that  blind  persons  tend  to  be 
somewhat  slow  in  completing  their  college  training,  spreading  it 
over  a  number  of  years.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  take 
graduate  degree  programs.  Most  of  the  applicants  in  this  age 
group  were  also  looking  for  their  first  professional  position  and 
often  they  had  no  work  experiences  of  any  kind. 

Eighty-one  (54%)  who  were  above  the  age  of  30  were  chiefly 
made  up  of  people  who  had  been  unable  to  develop  a  professional 
career  or  who  had  become  blind  as  adults. 

Table  3  shows  the  age  at  time  of  loss  of  sight.  An  inspection  of 
Table  3  shows  that  65  (43.4%)  were  blind  from  birth  and  20 
(13.3%)  were  blind  by  the  age  of  10  years. 

These  applicants  received  their  elementary  and  high  school 
education  in  both  public  and  residential  school  settings,  and  in 
special  classes  for  the  visually  handicapped  in  public  schools.  No 
significant  differences  were  noted  in  the  process  of  counseling  and 
placement  of  blind  persons  according  to  the  age  at  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness,  or  with  respect  to  the  setting  in  which  they  received  their 
elementary  and  high  school  training.  Differences  were  noted  with 
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Table  3.  Age  at  Time  of  Loss  of  Sight 


Age  Groups 

Number  of  Applicants 

Percentage 

Birth 

65 

43.4 

1-10 

20 

13.3 

11-20 

20 

13.3 

21-30 

23 

15.3 

31-40 

8 

5.3 

41-50 

7 

4.7 

Over  50 

6 

4.0 

Unknown 

1 

.7 

Totals 

150 

100.0% 

respect  to  those  who  had  completed  their  college  training  prior  to 
the  time  of  loss  of  sight.  These  applicants  were  frequently  less 
skilled  in  the  use  of  Braille  and  the  typewriter,  but  were  quite 
resourceful  in  planning  ways  and  means  by  which  they  could 
work  in  their  professional  fields.  They  seemed  more  aware  of 
community  resources  and  used  contacts  which  they  had  made  as 
sighted  persons  to  advantage.  The  most  formidable  problem  for 
those  who  lost  their  sight  as  adults  seemed  to  be  the  mastery  of 
adequate  skills  in  the  area  of  mobility  and  orientation. 

Data  regarding  amount  of  vision  remaining  were  taken  from  the 
reports  of  ophthalmologists  and  coded  as  shown  in  Table  4.  An 
examination  of  this  table  clearly  indicates  that  the  case  load 
served  by  the  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement  Service  was 
heavily  weighted  with  persons  who  were  totally  blind  and  those 
with  light  perception  (and  or  projection)  only.  These  data  would 
seem  to  support  the  theory,  often  expressed,  that  totally  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  more  difficulty  in  securing  employment  than  those  with 
remaining  useful  vision.  Those  familiar  with  statistics  relating  to 
the  blind  population  according  to  amount  of  residual  vision  will 
readily  observe  the  heavily  weighted  population  in  the  lowest 
vision  groups. 

Information  regarding  the  highest  earned  degree  level  of  each 
applicant  was  compiled  for  reference.  Table  5  shows  the  degree 
level  of  applicants  at  time  of  application.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  79  persons  (52.7%)  had  completed  their  Bachelor’s  degree 
at  time  of  application.  Fourteen  applicants  (9.3%)  who  held  no 
college  degree  consisted  of  students  who  had  difficulty  in  com¬ 
pleting  their  baccalaureate  programs  or  those  had  gained  entry 
into  professional  work  without  having  completed  college  pro- 
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grams.  Some  members  of  this  latter  group  had  15  to  20  years  of 
managerial  and  executive  experience  and  were  included  on  the 
basis  of  their  work  histories. 


Table  4.  Vision  Classification  According  to  Amount  of 

Sight  Remaining 


*  Vision  Classification  Code  No. 

Number  of  Applicants 

Percentage 

#10 

44 

29.3 

#11 

31 

20.7 

#12 

26 

17.3 

#13 

12 

8.0 

#14 

8 

5.3 

#15 

19 

12.7 

#16 

10 

6.7 

Totals 

150 

100.0% 

*Definition  of  Code  No. 

# 10 — absolute  blindness 

#11 — light  perception  (and/or  projection)  only 

#12 — motion  perception  and  form  perception  up  to  but  not 
including  5/200  (or  up  to  but  not  including  “counts 
fingers  at  three  feet”) 

#13 — 5/200,  up  to  but  not  including  10/200  (or  “counts  fingers 
at  three  feet  but  not  ten  feet”) 

#14 — 10/200,  up  to  but  not  including  20/200 

#15—20/200 

#16 — Better  than  20/200  but  having  limited  peripheral  vision, 
peripheral  vision  limited  to  20°  or  less  in  the  widest 
diameter. 


*  C.  Edith  Kerby  (comp.),  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Blindness  (prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind;  New 
York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  The  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  December  1940). 


Table  5.  Degree  Level 


Degree  Level 

Number  of  Applicants 

Percentage 

No  earned  degree 

14 

9.3 

Bachelor’s 

79 

52.7 

First  Professional 

7 

4.7 

Master’s 

Doctoral  and  other 

42 

28.0 

Ph.D. 

5 

3.3 

M.D. 

3 

2.0 

Totals 

150 

100.0% 

Applicants  with  Bachelors’  degrees  most  often  applied  because 
they  were  unable  to  secure  employment  with  a  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground  or  because  they  were  seeking  advice  and  assistance  in 
planning  a  program  of  graduate  study.  Applicants  who  had 
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earned  graduate  degrees  tended  to  request  assistance  in  job  place¬ 
ment  as  they  had  already  established  specific  vocational  goals. 

When  the  program  of  Professional  Counseling  and  Placement 
Service  was  originally  established,  it  was  assumed  that  a  major 
function  would  be  to  assist  college  graduates  in  securing  their 
first  professional  employment.  A  study  of  case  histories  has  shown 
that  of  the  150  applications  under  discussion,  93  (62.0%)  had 
previously  held  professional  employment,  whereas  57  (38.0%) 
were  seeking  their  first  positions  in  the  professions.  Within  the 
larger  group  were  a  number  of  adults  who  had  lost  their  sight 
after  having  worked  as  sighted  persons.  There  also  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  blind  persons  who  needed  assistance  in  finding 
new  positions  for  such  reasons  as: 

— earnings  not  adequate  for  practice  of  a  profession  (a 
number  of  lawyers,  musicians,  and  music  teachers  re¬ 
ported  this  as  their  reason  for  application); 

— lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement  with  present  em¬ 
ployer  (applicants,  after  having  had  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  additional  academic  training,  were  not 
promoted  above  the  entry  level,  e.g.,  college  teachers 
who  had  remained  as  lecturers  or  instructors  for  many 
years,  and  others  who  continued  at  the  entry  level); 

- — applicants  who  had  worked  in  one  profession  but  re¬ 
trained  for  employment  in  another  professional  oc¬ 
cupation,  e.g.,  home  teachers  who  had  trained  to  be¬ 
come  social  caseworkers; 

— applicants  who  terminated  their  employment  or  whose 
employment  was  terminated  by  their  employers,  e.g.,  a 
small  number  of  teachers  whose  contracts  were  not  re¬ 
newed  for  a  second  year  at  the  secondary  and  college 
levels; 

— because  of  deterioration  in  vision,  a  number  of  legally 
blind  persons  who  had  read  print  previously  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  work  resigned  their  positions  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  work  ade¬ 
quately  (these  workers  were  able,  in  most  instances,  to 
return  to  work  after  personal  adjustment  training  and 
adjustment  to  blindness). 
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CHAPTER  V 


Results 


It  is  our  purpose  to  report  briefly  the  results  of  the  professional 
counseling  and  placement  phase  of  our  program.  Because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  applicants  were  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  service  and  due  to  the  variety  of  needs  which  were 
found  among  the  applicants,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  detailed 
statistical  report  on  the  progress  of  applicants  during  the  grant 
period.  Instead,  trends  are  reported  which  were  observed  to  be 
significant. 

From  the  standpoint  of  time,  an  average  of  three  to  four  months 
was  required  for  fully  qualified  applicants  to  secure  professional 
employment.  Many  applicants  had  secured  their  employment 
before  completion  of  their  professional  training  programs  and 
others  had  to  wait  until  the  usual  hiring  season  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  This  was  particularly  true  with  regard  to  teachers,  who  are 
most  often  hired  during  the  spring  and  begin  work  the  following 
fall. 

Table  6  lists  professional  occupations  in  which  applicants  to  this 
service  secured  employment.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  this  list 
is  not  intended  for  use  as  a  guide  to  the  kinds  of  jobs  which  are 
most  suitable  for  blind  people;  it  is  merely  intended  to  be  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  cross  sections  of  activities  engaged  in  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  registered  for  service  during  the  life  of  the  research  and 
demonstration  grant  project. 

Many  agencies  and  organizations  assisted  in  working  out  the 
details  related  to  the  placement  of  many  applicants,  and  there 
were  also  those  who  secured  their  own  jobs  with  a  minimum  of 
direct  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  72  applicants  (48%)  who  secured  em¬ 
ployment,  a  large  number  of  applicants  returned  to  college  for 
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Table  6.  Occupations  in  Which  Applicants  Secured  Employment 


No.  of 
Applicants 

Job  Title 

♦D.O.T* ** 

Number 

1 

Literary  Writer 

0-06.04 

2 

Public  Relations  Men  I 

0-06.97 

1 

Chemist,  Water  Purification 

0-07.85 

1 

Clergyman 

0-08.10 

8 

Teachers,  College  or  University 

0-11.50 

1 

Electrical  Engineer 

0-17.01 

1 

Radio  Engineer 

0-17.01 

2 

Lawyers 

0-22.10 

1 

Librarian 

0-23.20 

1 

Musician,  Instrumental  (Church  Organist) 

0-24.12 

3 

Teachers,  Music 

0-24.31 

1 

Physician 

0-26.10 

2 

Case  Workers,  Social  Workers  Medical 

0-27.20 

2 

Case  Workers,  Family 

0-27.20 

2 

Group  Workers 

0-27.40 

2 

Case  Aides 

0-27.50 

2 

Teachers,  Grade  or  Grammar  School 

0-30.11 

1 

Teacher,  High  School 

0-31.01 

1 

Teacher,  High  School  (Instructor,  Correspondence  School) 

0-31.01 

6 

Teachers,  Blind 

0-32.01 

1 

Teacher,  Mentally  Deficient 

0-32.03 

1 

Occupational  Therapist 

0-32.04 

2 

Tutors,  Private 

0-32.20 

1 

Economist 

0-36.11 

1 

Psychologist,  Clinical 

0-36.22 

8 

Counselors,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

0-36.40 

1 

Manager,  Employment 

0-39 . 82 

1 

Vocational  Adviser 

0-39.84 

1 

Vocational  Adviser,  Personnel  Counselor 

0-39.84 

1 

Chiropractor 

0-39.90 

1 

Masseur 

0-52.41 

3 

Employment  Interviewers 

0-68.71 

2 

Radio  Announcers 

0-69.21 

1 

Buver,  II 

0-74.11 

1 

Business  Agent,  Labor  Union 

0-83.20 

1 

Customs  Investigator 

0-95.01 

1 

Manager,  Production 

0-97.51 

1 

Administrator,  Social  Welfare 

0-99.80 

2 

Computer  Programmers 

** 

*  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume  I,  Definitions  of  Titles,  Second  Edition, 
March  1949,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1949). 

**  No  D.O.T.  listing. 


graduate  work  and  thereby  postponed  their  entry  into  the  labor 
market  beyond  the  termination  date  of  our  study. 

There  was  also  a  small  group  of  applicants  who  accepted  em¬ 
ployment  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations  after  having  failed  to 
secure  suitable  professional  work. 

As  of  the  termination  date  of  the  study  (March  1,  1965),  less 
than  10%  of  the  applicants  were  unemployed  and  without  plans 
to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  work.  This  group  was  made 
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up  of  college  graduates  who  had  majored  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
who  had  no  professional  experience  or  specific  vocational  training, 
and  people  who  had  graduated  from  college  more  than  ten  years 
prior  to  application  for  our  service  without  having  ever  worked 
in  their  field  of  specialization.  Many  of  these  latter  persons  fell 
into  the  older  age  group. 

Finally,  there  were  those  whose  physical  or  mental  conditions 
were  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  successfully  in  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have  these  conditions  im¬ 
proved  or  eliminated.  When  medical  advice  warranted,  the  cases 
of  such  applicants  were  made  inactive. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Background  to  the  Research 

As  the  project  developed,  it  became  evident  that  very  little 
concrete  knowledge  exists  about  the  attitudes  of  emloyers  of 
professionally  trained  people  toward  the  employment  of  profes¬ 
sionals  who  happen  to  be  blind. 

A  sizeable  literature  exists  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped,  their 
psychology,  and  their  rehabilitation.  Similarly,  a  relatively  ex¬ 
tensive  literature  exists  with  reference  to  the  blind,  their  train¬ 
ing,  and  their  employment.  However,  almost  no  work  has  been 
done  in  the  area  of  the  training,  retraining,  or  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons  who  wish  to  enter,  or  are  capable  of  entering,  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  A  notable  exception  is  the  pioneering  research  of 
Bauman1  and  Bauman  and  Yoder.2 

The  problem  of  the  blind  professional  has  been  treated  as  a 
facet  of  the  general  problem  of  the  training  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  adult.  It  has  been  assumed  implicitly  that  the  proce¬ 
dures  for  preparing  a  blind  adult  for  employment  would,  with 
minor  changes  in  emphasis,  suffice  in  the  case  of  the  blind  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  professional  position.  As  a  corollary,  it  was  also  felt  that 
attitudes  of  employers  toward  employment  of  the  blind  person 
were  generally  invariant  whether  the  position  involved  was  as 
an  assembly  line  worker  or  social  worker. 

A  careful  evaluation  of  available  research  very  rapidly  estab¬ 
lishes  that  little  is  known  about  the  process  of  optimal  training  of 
blind  professionals  (or  retraining  of  professionals  who  became 

1  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Characteristics  of  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  People  in 
Professional ,  Sales ,  and  Managerial  Work  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Office  for  the  Blind, 
1963). 

2  Mary  K.  Bauman  and  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Placing  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  in  Professional  Occupations  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Office  for  the  Blind,  March  1, 
1962). 
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blind  during  their  careers),  and  almost  nothing  beyond  specula¬ 
tion  is  known  about  the  attitudes  of  employers  or  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  toward  the  employment  of  blind  professionals. 

The  cumulative  experiences  of  the  workers  responsible  for  se¬ 
curing  employment  of  the  blind  professionals  or  professional  as¬ 
pirants,  who  were  served  in  the  course  of  this  demonstration 
project,  very  strongly  suggested  that  it  was  vital  that  some  re¬ 
liable  information  be  gleaned  about  the  probable  nature  and 
structure  of  employer  attitudes  toward  the  blind  professional  and 
his  employment.  As  the  project  progressed,  it  became  clear  that 
the  procedures  currently  in  vogue  for  the  vocational  counseling 
of  blind  adults  generally  were  not  adequate  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  professional  aspirant,  and  that  the  responsiveness  of  pro¬ 
spective  employers  left  much  to  be  desired.  With  respect  to  this 
last  factor,  it  appeared  that  prospective  employers  of  professionals 
were  not  any  more  responsive  to  blind  applicants  than  are  em¬ 
ployers  of  non-professionals  even  though  it  had  seemed  “reason¬ 
able”  that  those  who  hire  in  the  professions  would  have  a  more 
objective  approach  toward  the  blind  job  seeker. 

The  staff  evaluation  of  this  situation  led  to  the  development 
of  a  two-phase,  pilot  research  program  the  goal  of  which  was  to 
derive  preliminary  information  about  the  attitudes  of  employers 
of  professional  personnel  toward  blind  applicants. 

Phase  I  was  designed  to  study  the  nature  of  the  structure  or 
dimensionality  of  the  attitudes  about  blind  applicants  held  by 
employers  of  professionals,  while  Phase  II  was  designed  to  study 
the  level  of  expectations  held  by  employers  about  professionals 
and  the  variation  in  these  expectations  as  related  to  the  degree  of 
sightedness  of  the  applicant. 

The  findings  and  implications  of  these  pilot  research  studies 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Phase  I:  A  Pilot  Study  of  the  Structure  of 
Employer  Attitudes 


As  has  been  indicated,  Phase  I  was  designed  to  provide  basic 
information  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  attitudes 
about  the  employment  of  blind  people  held  by  employers  in 
several  major  professional  areas. 

Underlying  this  study  was  the  feeling  among  the  staff  that  an 
attitude  structure  did  exist  with  reference  to  the  blind  profes¬ 
sional,  and  that  until  more  was  known  about  the  nature  of  the 
structure,  the  work  of  counseling  applicants  and  of  reaching  and 
educating  the  prospective  employer  would  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped.  Furthermore,  it  was  hypothesized  that  although  there 
probably  was  a  generalized  structure  of  attitudes  among  employ¬ 
ers  of  professionals,  the  emphasis  within  the  structure  would 
vary  from  profession  to  profession. 

A.  THE  SAMPLE 

1.  Since  this  phase  was  a  pilot  study,  it  was  decided  to  limit 
the  professional  spectrum  studied  to  five  major  areas  in  which 
blind  professionals  either  have  had  historical  success  in  obtaining 
employment,  or  within  which  the  potential  had  not  been  realized. 
The  five  major  areas  chosen  for  study  were: 

— Social  Work-Social  Services 

— Teaching 

— Medical-Paramedical 

— Executive-Managerial 

— Science-Engineering 
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Each  professional  area  was  considered  in  terms  of  a  limited 
number  of  major  sub-areas  whose  work  it  was  felt  blind  persons, 
professionally  trained  in  these  areas,  could  accomplish.  These 
were: 

— Social  Work-Social  Services:  group  workers,  psychiatric 
social  workers,  medical  social  workers,  rehabilitation 
counselors,  and  recreation  directors 

— Teaching:  elementary  grades,  high  school,  college 

— Medical-Paramedical:  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  phys¬ 
ical  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  hospital  admin¬ 
istrators 

— Executive-Managerial:  personnel  management,  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  public  relations,  management  training, 
industrial  plant  management 

— Science-Engineering:  electrical  engineering,  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering,  chemistry,  physics,  computer  program¬ 
ming 

2.  Initially  it  had  been  planned  to  limit  the  sample  studied  to 
subjects  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area,  the  same  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  demonstration  project  itself;  however,  it  was  felt  that 
our  pilot  study  findings  might  be  somewhat  less  subject  to  geo¬ 
graphic  or  regional  variation  if  a  more  nationally  representative 
sample  were  obtained. 

The  method  of  sampling  involved  random  selection  from  lists 
of  names  of  individuals  employed  at  institutions  or  businesses 
which  hired  professionals  in  the  areas  to  be  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
veys.  Lists  were  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  pro¬ 
fessional  directories,  corporate  organization  lists  or  directories, 
and  compilations  of  institutions  serving  various  fields. 

Using  tables  of  random  numbers  to  select  starting  points  and 
selecting  every  nth  name  from  the  source  frames,  a  total  of  140 
names  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  five  professional  areas  was 
selected.  In  the  case  of  each  individual,  it  was  assumed,  either 
from  the  description  of  his  work  or  from  his  title,  that  the  person 
had  primary  or  substantial  involvement  in  hiring  professional 
workers  in  his  professional  field. 
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3.  Each  prospective  respondent  was  sent,  by  mail,  a  question¬ 
naire,  a  cover  letter  (See  Appendix ,  page  131),  and  a  stamped  re¬ 
turn  envelope.  The  cover  letters  and  return  envelopes  bore  no 
identifying  information  other  than  “NYAFTB”  (i.e.,  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind)  and  a  post  office  box  number. 
The  cover  letter  was  signed  and  informed  each  respondent  of  the 
grant  number  under  which  the  study  was  being  supported.  This 
procedure  was  followed  in  order  not  to  unduly  influence  the  re¬ 
sponse  patterns  of  respondents  by  informing  them  that  the  study 
was  being  done  by  an  institution  directly  serving  the  blind.  The 
ostensible  reason  given  to  the  respondent  for  the  study  was  to  aid 
in  improving  counseling  of  blind  professionals.  There  was  no 
way  of  identifying  a  respondent  from  the  questionnaire  and  ano¬ 
nymity  was  assured. 

The  sample  size  of  700  had  been  drawn  in  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  between  two  and  three  hundred  completed  questionnaires. 
Undeliverable  questionnaires  were  replaced  by  random  proced¬ 
ures.  In  total,  338  questionnaires  were  returned.  Of  these,  forty- 
nine  were  returned  entirely  uncompleted  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
twenty-three  had  a  variety  of  non-usable  data  (primarily  mistakes 
in  use  of  instructions,  or  stereotyped  scaling),  and  sixteen  with 
missing  pages.  These  eighty-eight  questionnaires  were  removed 
from  further  analysis. 

A  total  of  250  respondents  returned  usable  questionnaires  (an 
effective  return  rate  of  approximately  36%)  and  provided  the 
data  used  in  the  analysis  of  employer  attitudes.  Table  1,  page  87, 
shows  the  distribution  of  respondents  in  the  final  sample  in  terms 
of  the  five  major  professional  areas  considered  in  the  study.  These 
areas  were  each  reasonably  well  represented  in  the  final  sample 
returns.  Some  20%  of  the  questionnaires  were  from  Social  Work- 
Social  Services,  24%  from  Teaching,  and  23%  from  Medical-Para¬ 
medical.  Executive-Managerial  and  Science-Engineering  areas  had 
fewer  returns  with  16%  and  18%  respectively. 

B.  THE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 

Earlier  work  with  clients  during  the  course  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  had  led  to  the  development  of  a  scale  designed  to 
tap  the  attitudes  of  aspirants  for  professional  positions  about  their 
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prospects  of  employment.3  The  scale  contained  thirty-six  items, 
each  a  statement  relating  to  some  aspect  of  the  person’s  feelings 
about  his  ability  to  function  in  a  job  though  blind.  The  items 
were  essentially  projective  in  nature.  The  subject  indicated  agree¬ 
ment,  disagreement,  or  uncertainty  with  respect  to  each  item. 

As  this  pilot  study  developed,  it  was  decided  to  convert  the 
items  in  the  scale  from  a  set  of  personalized  statements  to  gen¬ 
eralized  items  relating  to  the  ability  of  blind  people  to  handle 
employment.  Thus,  Item  1,  phrased  in  the  scale  as,  “I  will  be  able 
to  do  as  good  a  job  in  my  held  as  a  sighted  person  with  the  same 
level  of  education  and  experience,”  was  converted  to,  “A  blind 
person  is  able  to  do  as  good  a  job  in  my  held  as  a  sighted  person 
with  the  same  level  of  education  and  experience”  in  the  research 
questionnaire.  In  addition,  Item  37  was  added. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  of  his  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  each  item  along  a  hve-position  polar 
scale,  ranging  from  Strongly  Agree  through  Agree,  Not  Sure ,  Dis¬ 
agree,  to  Strongly  Disagree.  In  addition,  background  data  was 
obtained  about  each  respondent.  This  data  is  shown  in  Tables  1 
through  12,  pages  87  through  93. 

C.  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

Responses  to  the  scaled  thirty-seven  items  comprising  the  at- 
titudinal  section  of  the  questionnaire  were  converted  to  scores  by 
assigning  a  weighted  value  of  1  to  5  to  each  alternative  polar  po¬ 
sition.  “Not  Sure”  was  considered  a  “neutral”  reply  and  always 
assigned  a  value  of  3.  The  “Strongly  Agree”  or  “Strongly  Dis¬ 
agree”  position  was  assigned  the  highest  ordinal  value,  5,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  polar  position  had  been  considered  by  the  staff 
to  reflect  the  most  favorable  employer  attitudes  with  respect  to 
employment  of  the  blind.  Thus,  in  terms  of  Item  1,  “Strongly 
Agree”  was  valued  5,  “Agree,”  4,  etc.,  while  for  Item  2,  “Strongly 
Disagree”  was  given  the  value  of  5. 

All  questionnaire  responses  were  converted  to  IBM  punch  card 
form  in  preparation  for  a  factor  analysis  of  the  scaled  item.  A 
Principle  Components  Factor  Analysis  was  performed,  with  a  var- 

s  Sidney  Lirtzman,  Ph.D.,  Fred  L.  Crawford,  and  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Occupational  Adjustment  Inventory  for  the  Blind  Person  (New  York: 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  ©  1963). 
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imax  rotation  of  seven  of  the  resulting  factors.  These  results  and 
other  analyses  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 

D.  THE  RESULTS 


1.  The  Sample 

(a)  Age:  80%  of  the  sample  was  between  the  ages  of  31  and  60 
years.  Younger  respondents  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  science  groups,  while  the  older  respondents  were  found 
in  the  social  service  and  teaching  groups.  While  only  8%  of  the 
total  sample  was  over  60  years  of  age,  about  20%  of  the  social  serv¬ 
ice  respondents  fell  into  this  age  class.  (See  Table  2,  page  88.) 

(b)  Supervision:  Nearly  80%  of  the  respondents  actively  su¬ 
pervise  other  professional  workers.  This  proportion  varies,  with 
92%  of  social  service  respondents  reporting  active  supervisory 
activity,  as  opposed  to  about  70%  of  respondents  in  business  and 
science  groups.  (See  Table  3 }  page  88.) 

(c)  Number  of  employees  supervised:  The  median  number  of 
employees  supervised  by  those  respondents  who  were  involved 
in  active  supervision  was  14.  The  median  number  was  somewhat 
higher  among  respondents  in  the  teaching  group  and  lower  among 
the  other  groups.  (See  Table  4 ,  page  89.)  The  proportion  of  re¬ 
spondents  who  supervise  other  professionals  is  highest  among  those 
affiliated  with  small  institutions.  (See  Tables  5  and  6 3  pages  89 
and  90.) 

(d)  Hiring  authority:  Half  the  respondents  report  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  hiring  process  but  do  not  make  final  decisions. 
About  44%  do  report  making  final  decisions,  and  the  remainder 
did  not  reply  to  the  question.  Actual  direct  hiring  authority  was 
prevalent  among  respondents  in  the  social  service  sample,  with 
two-thirds  of  those  sampled  having  such  authority.  (See  Table  7, 
page  90.)  Respondents  more  frequently  have  final  hiring  au¬ 
thority  as  the  number  of  employees  in  their  institution  or  busi¬ 
ness  increases.  (See  Table  8,  page  91.) 

(e)  Incidence  of  blind  professionals:  Only  twenty-seven  re¬ 
spondents  reported  that  their  businesses  or  institutions  currently 
employed  blind  professionals.  Two  hundred  reported  no  blind 
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professionals  currently  employed,  and  twenty-three  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  reply.  (See  Table  9 ,  page  91.)  Blind  profes¬ 
sionals  are  least  often  reported  in  both  the  smallest  and  largest 
institutions  and  businesses.  (See  Table  10,  page  92.) 

(f)  Size  of  institutions  or  business  represented:  The  bulk  of 
respondents  were  associated  with  large  institutions  or  businesses. 
Fifty- three  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  employed  by  insti¬ 
tutions  or  businesses  with  over  250  employees,  and  14%  by  insti¬ 
tutions  with  between  100  and  250  employees.  The  bulk  of  those 
coming  from  large  installations  were  in  the  management  and 
scientific  groups.  Respondents  in  social  service  and  teaching 
groups  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  smaller  installations.  (See  Table 
11,  page  92.) 

(g)  Experience:  The  sample  had  a  median  of  fifteen  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  professional  fields  (among  those  who  replied). 
Approximately  30%  of  the  sample  reported  more  than  twenty 
years  of  experience.  (See  Table  12,  page  93.) 

2.  Attitudinal  Dimensions 

(a)  The  thirty-seven  scaled  items  were  analyzed  by  means  of  a 
Principle  Components  Factor  Analysis.* * 4  The  factor  analysis  process 
analyzes  the  nature  of  shared  variance  among  a  set  of  variables, 
generally  based  on  a  matrix  of  intercorrelations  of  all  variables  in¬ 
volved,  or  on  a  variance-covariance  matrix.  The  procedure  is  used 
to  develop  underlying  hypothetical  dimensions  (or  factors)  which 
“explain”  the  covariation  among  items  (variables).  The  theory 
is  that  the  factoring  process  enables  the  researcher,  who  is  dealing 
in  a  mass  of  variables  purporting  to  measure  various  aspects  of  a 
problem  area,  to  derive  the  smallest  possible  or  most  basic  set  of 
dimensions  which  measure  the  problem.  Thus,  where  forty  vari¬ 
ables  are  used  to  measure  physical  dimensions  of  objects,  a  factor 
analysis  would  show  that  there  are  three  basic  dimensions — 
length,  height,  and  width — not  forty.5 

In  terms  of  this  study,  the  problem  was  the  derivation  of  the 

*  H.  Hotelling,  Ph.D.,  “Analysis  of  a  Complex  of  Statistical  Variables  into  Principle 

Components,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1933,  Volume  24,  pp.  417-441  and 

498-520. 

5  H.  H.  Harman,  Ph.D.,  Modern  Factor  Analysis  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1960). 
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basic  dimensions  of  attitudes  held  by  employers  of  professionals 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  blind  professionals.  The 
thirty-seven  items  of  the  questionnaire,  scaled  from  “Strongly 
Agree”  to  “Strongly  Disagree”  were  constructed  so  as  to  cover  as 
many  different  relevant  facets  of  employer  attitudes  about  the 
blind  as  possible;  however,  it  was  clear  that  these  thirty-seven 
items  were  probably  not  independent  and  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
imperfect  representations  of  a  small  set  of  basic  underlying  atti- 
tudinal  dimensions.  The  purpose  of  the  factor  analysis  was  to  de¬ 
rive  this  small  set  of  attitudinal  dimensions  and  allow  further 
analysis  by  use  of  these  dimensions  rather  than  the  thirty-seven 
original  variables. 

Table  13,  page  94,  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
each  variable,  and  Table  14,  pages  95-96,  shows  the  matrix  of  in¬ 
tercorrelations  of  each  variable  with  the  others. 

The  principle  component  procedure  deals  with  “all”  the  vari¬ 
ance  of  the  correlation  matrix.  As  a  consequence,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  components  as  variables  are  computed;  however,  only 
components  with  latent  roots  in  excess  of  1.00  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  meaningful  for  analysis. 

The  components  analysis  yielded  eleven  components  (factors) 
with  latent  roots  greater  than  1.00.  Table  15,  page  97,  shows  the 
latent  roots,  per  cent  of  trace,  and  cumulative  per  cent  of  trace  of 
the  thirty-nine  factors. 

An  analysis  of  the  loadings  of  the  original  solution  indicated 
that  the  most  useful  solution  might  be  obtained  from  a  rotation 
of  the  first  seven  factors  (which  account  for  almost  50%  of  the 
total  variance).  A  varimax  rotation  was  performed,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  seven-factor  matrix  of  loadings  is  shown  in  Table  16, 
page  98. 

(b)  Inspection  of  the  highest  loaded  items  on  each  of  the 
seven  factors  suggested  that  the  basic  dimensions  of  employer 
attitudes,  with  respect  to  blind  professionals,  could  be  named  as 
follows: 

(1)  Employer  Attitudes  about  <c Qualifications”  of  Blind 
Professionals — Items ,  1,  5,  7,  15,  16,  20,  21,  29,  33,  and  35. 

(2)  Employer  “Prejudice”  toward  Blind  Professionals — 
Items  2,  6,  9,  10,  11,13,  14,  17,  23,  and  32. 
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(3)  Attitudes  about  Blind  Persons'  “Mobility”  on  Job — 
Items  24  and  28. 

(4)  Employers'  “Level  of  Expectations”  about  Work  of 
Blind  Professionals — Items  19,  26,  30,  36,  and  37. 

(5)  Employer  Attitude  “Favor ability”  toward  Blind  Profes¬ 
sionals — Items  3  and  4. 

(6)  “Charity”  Oriented  Employer  Attitudes — Item  18. 

(7)  Initial  “Person-to-Person”  Reactions  of  Employers  to¬ 
ward  Blind  Professionals — Items  8,  12,  22,  25,  27,  31,  and 
34. 

In  evaluating  the  dimension  and  structure  of  employer  atti¬ 
tudes,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  weighting  procedure 
used  with  the  original  thirty-seven  items.  Although  the  rating 
format  was  identical  for  each  item  (e.g.,  “Strongly  Agree”  through 
“Strongly  Disagree”),  weights  assigned  each  position  varied,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  assumed  valence  of  the  item.  A  system  of  weights, 
ranging  from  1  to  5,  was  used  with  a  value  of  5  being  assigned  to 
that  extreme  position  of  agreement  (“Strongly  Agree”  or  “Strongly 
Disagree”),  which  indicated  an  attitude  considered  by  the  staff  to 
be  most  favorable  toward  the  blind  professional.  Thus,  for  Item 
1,  “Strongly  Agree”  was  assigned  a  weight  of  5  and  the  opposite 
pole  a  weight  of  1,  while  for  Item  2,  “Strongly  Disagree”  was  as¬ 
signed  the  5  value  on  the  assumption  that  the  position  was  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  blind  applicant.  Over-all,  for  Items  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  15,  18, 
21,  23,  28,  and  36,  the  “Strongly  Agree”  position  was  assigned  the 
5  value,  and  for  all  other  Items  it  was  given  the  value  of  1.  In  all 
cases,  “Not  Sure”  was  given  the  value  of  3. 

Insofar  as  the  data  of  the  pilot  study  allow  generalization,  there 
appear  to  be  seven  major  attitudinal  dimensions  along  which  pro¬ 
fessional  employers  judge  blind  professional  job  applicants. 
These  are  attitudes  about  qualifications,  prejudice  toward  the 
blind  professional  and  attitudes  about  his  job  mobility.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  level  of  expectations  about  blind  professionals,  em¬ 
ployer  favorability  (or  pre-disposition)  toward  the  blind  profes¬ 
sional,  initial  personal  reactions  to  blind  professionals,  and  char¬ 
ity-related  attitudes.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  appear  to 
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be  attitudes  about  qualifications  and  prejudice.  The  least  im¬ 
portant  of  the  seven  dimensions  appears  to  be  the  “charity”  re¬ 
lated  attitudes. 

(c)  After  the  seven  major  attitudinal  dimensions  were  derived, 
it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  strength  of  each  dimension  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  five  major  professional  groups  included  in 
the  sample.  The  general  hypothesis  was  that  there  should  be  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  strength  of  each  dimension  within  different  profes¬ 
sional  employing  groups.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  an  analysis,  it 
was  necessary  to  develop  an  estimated  score  for  each  respondent  for 
each  of  the  seven  factors.  This  estimated  score  was  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  that  basic  factor  (or  dimension)  as  applied  to  the  re¬ 
spondent  as  a  function  of  the  ratings  he  gave  to  each  of  the  thirty- 
seven  items.  The  factor  scoring  method  used  is  described  by  Jones.6 
In  this  manner,  seven  estimated  scores  were  computed  for  each  re¬ 
spondent,  and  these  scores  were  used  in  more  conventional  analyses 
of  differences  in  dimension  strength  among  members  of  different 
professional  groups. 

(d)  A  series  of  analyses  of  variance  were  performed  using  the 
scores  on  each  factor  as  dependent  variables,  and  the  five  profes¬ 
sional  classes  of  respondent  as  groups. 

Factor  1 — Attitudes  toward  qualifications  of  blind  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  F  ratio  was  significant  beyond  the  5%  level. 
Social  Work-Social  Services  respondents  had  by  far  the  most 
favorable  level  of  attitudes  toward  the  qualifications  of 
blind  professionals.  Executive-Managerial  was  last  favora¬ 
ble,  and  Science-Engineering  next  least  favorable.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Medical-Paramedical  ranked  second  and  third,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Factor  2 — Prejudice.  There  was  no  significant  difference 
among  the  groups  with  respect  to  level  of  prejudicial  at¬ 
titudes  about  the  employability  of  blind  professionals. 

Factor  3 — Attitudes  about  on-the-job  mobility  of  blind 
professionals.  Respondents  in  the  Science-Engineering  and 
Managerial-Executive  areas  had  the  most  favorable  levels 

6  Kenneth  J.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  The  Multivariate  Statistical  Analyzer  (Cambridge  Mas¬ 
sachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 
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of  attitude  about  mobility.  Social  Work-Social  Services  had 
the  least  favorable.  Teaching  had  the  second  lowest  level. 

Factor  4 — Level  of  expectation  of  work  of  blind  profes- 
fessionals.  Social  Work-Social  Services  and  Teaching  had 
the  most  favorable  level  of  expectation,  while  the  Science- 
Engineering  area  had  the  lowest  level,  followed  by  the 
Managerial-Executive  area  respondents. 

Factor  5 — Employer  favor  ability  toward  blind  professionals. 
The  Science-Engineering  and  Executive-Managerial  areas 
showed  the  highest  levels  of  general  favorability  toward  the 
employment  of  blind  professionals,  while  Social  Work- 
Social  Services  and  Teaching  showed  the  lowest  levels. 

Factor  6 — “Charity”  oriented  employer  attitudes.  These 
attitudes  were  most  prominent  in  Executive-Managerial 
and  Science-Engineering  areas,  and  least  prevalent  in  the 
Medical-Paramedical  and  Social  Work-Social  Service  areas. 

Factor  7 — Initial  “ person-to-person ”  reactions  of  employers. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  in  level  by  profes¬ 
sional  group. 

(e)  Institution  size  differences  were  rated  along  attitude  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Factor  1 — Qualifications.  The  attitudes  of  employers  about 
the  qualifications  of  blind  professionals  are  more  favorable 
as  the  size  of  business  or  institution  decreases. 

Factor  2 — Prejudice.  The  smallest  and  largest  employ¬ 
ers  tend  to  have  the  most  prejudicial  attitudes  about  the 
employment  of  blind  professionals. 

Factor  3 — Mobility.  The  largest  employers  have  the  most 
favorable  attitudes  about  on-the-job  mobility  of  blind  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  favorability  decreasing  with  size. 

Factor  4 — Level  of  expectations.  Greatest  among  smallest 
employers,  decreasing  as  size  of  employer  increases. 

Factor  5 — General  favorability.  The  general  level  of  fa- 
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vorability  of  attitudes  of  employers  of  professionals  with 
respect  to  blind  professionals  is  highest  among  the  largest 
employers. 

Factor  6 — “Charity”  oriented  attitudes.  The  smallest  em¬ 
ployers  had  the  lowest  level  of  “charity”  oriented  attitudes, 
while  large  employers  showed  highest  levels. 

Factor  7 — “Person-to-person”  reactions.  The  least  favorable 
level  was  found  among  the  largest  and  second  smallest  sized 
organizations. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Phase  II:  A  Pilot  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Knowledge 
of  Applicants’  Blindness  on  Employers’  Level 
of  Expectations  Relative  to  Hiring 


This  study  was  designed  to  yield  information  on  the  nature  of 
expectations  held  by  employers  of  professional  workers  about  the 
basic  requirements  necessary  for  a  first  professional  job.  More 
specifically,  this  phase  of  the  study  was  developed  to  provide  basic 
data  on  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  that  the  applicant  for  a  begin¬ 
ning-level  professional  position  is  sighted  or  blind  upon  the  ex¬ 
pectation  levels  of  employers  of  professionals. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  preliminary  data  obtained  from  Phase 
II  would  have  two  basic  uses:  first,  to  provide  vocational  coun¬ 
selors  with  some  idea  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  sev¬ 
eral  broadly  described  professional  areas  both  generally  and 
where  blindness  was  a  factor  in  evaluation  of  the  employee;  and 
second,  to  provide  some  measure  of  the  nature  of  any  differences 
in  level  and  pattern  of  expectations  as  a  function  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  group  under  consideration. 

The  primary  working  assumption  of  the  staff  was  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  knowledge  of  blindness  upon  employers  of  profes¬ 
sionals  is  to  increase  the  stringency  of  basic  requirements  for  the 
position  involved.  This  study  was,  in  part,  designed  to  shed  light 
on  this  assumption. 

A.  THE  SAMPLE 

The  basic  sampling  operation  for  Phase  II  was  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  Phase  I,  both  with  respect  to  the  five  major  pro¬ 
fessional  areas  involved  and  with  respect  to  the  actual  selection 
of  individuals  involved  in  the  hiring  of  professionals  in  the  five 
fields. 
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The  only  major  difference  in  the  sampling  method,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Phase  I,  was  that  each  of  the  five  sub-areas  comprising 
each  of  the  five  major  professional  groups  was  specifically  sampled 
on  a  stratified  basis. 

The  procedures  used  in  developing  sampling  lists  were  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  described  in  the  sampling  section  of  Phase  I. 

Each  prospective  respondent  was  sent,  by  mail,  a  question¬ 
naire  (either  Form  101  or  102,  randomly  assigned),  a  cover  let¬ 
ter  (See  Appendix  D,  page  131),  and  a  stamped  return  envelope. 
The  cover  letter  and  return  envelope  procedure  again  bore  no 
identification,  other  than  the  “NYAFTB”  statement  and  a  post 
office  box  number,  as  described  in  Phase  I.  Cover  letters  and 
questionnaire  Forms  101  and  102  were  basically  identical  except 
for  one  phrase  as  described  in  Section  B  following. 

A  sample  of  3,000  names  was  drawn  in  order  to  produce  a  final 
sample  of  between  850  and  1,000  completed  questionnaires  (be¬ 
tween  425  and  500  for  each  form).  It  was  hoped  to  develop  samples 
of  about  100  for  each  professional  area,  and  20  for  each  sub-area 
for  each  form.  In  total,  1,321  questionnaires  were  returned:  of 
these,  207  were  returned  uncompleted  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  118 
had  substantial  nonusable  data  (primarily  mistakes  in  execution  of 
the  form,  or  misunderstandings  of  instructions),  and  74  had  missing 
pages.  These  399  questionnaires  were  removed  from  further  analy¬ 
sis.  A  total  of  922  usable  questionnaires  were  returned  (472  of  Form 
101,  and  450  of  Form  102),  an  effective  return  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30%.  These  922  questionnaires  provided  the  sample  data 
used  in  the  analyses  of  employer  expectation  levels.  Table  17, 
page  98,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  replies  in  terms  of  the  five 
major  professional  areas  considered  in  the  study. 

B.  THE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 

The  survey  instrument  used  in  Phase  II  had  three  parts:  Part 
1  dealt  with  the  minimal  level  of  accomplishment  expected  by 
an  employer  of  professional  persons  of  applicants  for  a  starting 
position  in  his  professional  field  relative  to  each  of  twenty  em¬ 
ployee  traits.  These  traits  included  age,  sex,  training  level,  health, 
etc.  The  respondent  was,  in  effect,  being  asked  to  establish  a  mini- 
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mum  level  of  expectation  for  employment  of  a  professional  be¬ 
ginner. 

Part  2  required  the  respondent  to  state  the  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  he  placed  on  each  of  the  same  twenty  traits  in  his  decision¬ 
making  process  with  respect  to  hiring  a  professional  applicant 
for  a  starting  position  in  his  field.  The  rating  was  made  for  each 
trait,  using  a  five-position  scale  whose  positions  were  “has  no  im¬ 
portance,”  “minor  importance,”  “some  importance,”  “is  very  im¬ 
portant,”  and  “would  be  a  crucial  factor  in  my  decision.”  The 
values  assigned  to  each  scale  position  were  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  1 
assigned  to  “no  importance”  and  5  to  “crucial.” 

Part  3  dealt  with  background  information  on  the  respondent 
and  was  identical  with  the  data  obtained  in  Phase  I. 

The  questionnaire  was  prepared  in  two  Forms,  101  and  102. 
The  forms  were  identical  in  content  and  format  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  addition  of  two  words  to  Form  102.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  Part  1  of  Form  101,  the  phrase  “a  minimum  level  for 
an  applicant  for  a  starting  position,”  is  used.  In  the  introduction 
to  Part  2,  the  second  sentence  includes  the  phrase  “your  decision 
to  hire  a  professional  applicant.”  In  Form  102,  the  word  “blind” 
has  been  inserted  in  each  of  these  quoted  phrases,  immediately 
before  the  word  “applicant.”  This  is  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  forms,  but  it  provides  the  major  element  in  the  design  of 
Phase  II. 

C.  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

The  basis  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  of  Phase  II  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Forms  101  and  102.  That  is,  the  difference  in  pat¬ 
tern  of  response  of  employers  who  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
evaluating  beginning  applicants  generally,  as  compared  with  those 
who  are  to  evaluate  a  blind  beginning  applicant. 

Except  for  the  word  “blind,”  questionnaire  forms  were  identical. 
Forms  were  randomly  assigned  to  respondents  in  each  professional 
area  (who  were  themselves  randomly  selected).  It  is  clear  that, 
aside  from  varied  uncontrolled  stimuli,  any  significant  difference 
in  patterns  of  response  between  respondents  answering  Form  101 
and  those  answering  102  can  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  word  “blind”  in  describing  the  hypothetical  applicant. 

All  questionnaires  were  converted  to  IBM  cards  for  data  proc- 
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essing.  Tabulations  and  statistical  analyses  were  performed  by 
computer.  All  data  were  tabulated  in  terms  of  total  respondents 
receiving  Forms  101  and  102,  and  with  respect  to  the  five  major 
professional  groups  in  terms  of  the  two  forms.  These  data  and 
findings  are  reported  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  study.  It  is 
anticipated  that  further  analysis  will  be  performed  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  professional  sub-groups  in  the  future. 

D.  THE  RESULTS 

1.  The  Sample 

The  major  direction  of  this  pilot  study  was  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  employer  expectations  and  evaluations  of  criteria  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  beginning  level  professionals  where,  in  one  case,  an 
employer  was  answering  in  terms  of  applicants  in  general 
(sightedness  implied)  and,  in  the  other  case,  in  terms  of  appli¬ 
cants  specifically  tagged  as  blind.  In  order  that  the  data  be  maxi¬ 
mally  useful,  even  on  a  pilot  basis,  it  was  necessary  that  the  two 
employer  samples  be  reasonably  comparable. 

Since  the  employers  and  the  questionnaire  type  they  received 
were  randomly  selected,  it  was  assumed  that  the  two  samples 
would  exhibit  generally  similar  descriptive  characteristics.  As 
Tables  18  (page  99),  19  (page  99),  20  (page  100),  and  21  (page  100) 
show,  both  employer  samples  (those  answering  Form  101  and  those 
answering  Form  102)  were  quite  reasonably  well  matched. 

(a)  Age:  Approximately  60%  of  the  respondents  in  both  samples 
were  between  the  ages  of  31  and  60.  The  respondents  in  the 
Science-Engineering  and  Medical-Paramedical  professional  groups 
tended  to  be  somewhat  younger  than  those  in  other  groups.  (See 
Table  18,  page  99.) 

(b)  Experience:  There  was  no  major  over-all  difference  in  the 
number  of  years  of  respondents’  experience  between  the  samples; 
however,  minor  differences  occurred  within  professional  areas. 
The  Science-Engineering  and  Medical-Paramedical  groups  showed 
larger  proportions  of  respondents  with  less  experience  than  did 
the  other  groups.  Within  these  groups,  those  reacting  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  Form  101  had  slightly  higher  levels  of  experience.  (See  Table 
19,  page  99.) 
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(c)  Hiring  authority:  Over-all,  both  samples  showed  nearly 
identical  proportions  of  respondents  actually  making  the  hiring 
decision.  And  among  those  involved  in  the  process  only  13%  in 
both  samples  refused  reply.  This  pattern  held  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  groups;  however,  the  proportions  varied  among  groups  in 
such  a  way  that  the  proportion  of  those  actually  hiring  was  lowest  in 
the  Executive-Managerial  group  (both  samples),  and  highest  among 
the  Medical-Paramedical.  In  general,  it  seems  that  the  question¬ 
naires  reached  higher  echelon  respondents  more  often  among 
Social  Work-Social  Service  professional  groups.  (See  Table  20 , 
page  100.) 

(d)  Supervision:  The  bulk  of  all  respondents  (81%  among 
those  replying  to  Form  101,  and  85%  for  those  replying  to  Form 
102)  supervised  the  professional  work  of  others.  This  proportion 
varied  from  group  to  group  with  the  smallest  percentage  (67%) 
among  Science-Engineering  respondents,  and  the  highest  among 
Teaching  (94%  and  99%).  However,  there  was  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  supervisory  responsibility  between  the  two  samples  in 
the  Executive-Managerial  group.  Whereas  only  62%  were  super¬ 
visors  among  those  receiving  the  general  questionnaire,  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  80%  among  those  receiving  Form  102.  (See  Table 
21,  page  100.) 

2.  General  Level  of  Employer  Expectations 

Each  employer  was  asked  to  indicate  for  each  of  twenty  traits 
the  minimum  level  required  of  a  beginning  applicant  for  his  or 
her  professional  area.  It  should  be  remembered  that  those  re¬ 
sponding  to  Form  101  were  reacting  to  a  general  applicant,  while 
those  answering  Form  102  were  answering  the  identical  question¬ 
naire  except  that  the  applicant  was  a  “blind  applicant.”  The  data 
reported  in  Tables  22  through  31  should  therefore  offer  those  in¬ 
volved  in  vocational  counseling  and  rehabilitation  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  some  basic  data  on  employer  expectations  and  require¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  blind  versus  general  applicants  in  five 
professional  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  extracted  from  these  data 
is  the  relative  similarity  between  the  patterns  of  expectation 
levels  obtained  from  respondents  from  any  given  professional 
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group  or  groups  regardless  of  whether  they  were  reacting  to  the 
general  Form  101  or  the  blind-applicant  Form  102.  Those  who 
expect  gross  differences,  once  an  employer  knows  an  applicant  is 
blind,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  such  differences,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  occur.  This  is  even  more  interesting  in  that  the  levels 
expected  of  a  blind  applicant  are  not ,  for  the  most  part,  routinely 
more  stringent  than  for  a  general  applicant.  Again,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  data  for  general  and  blind  applicants  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  separate ,  but  closely  equated,  samples  of  employers 
so  that  direct  comparative  differences  in  level  could  not  be  forced. 
What  is  more  unusual  is  the  possibility  that  across  many  traits 
the  minimum  expectation  is  less  stringent . 

(a)  Age:  About  two-thirds  of  all  employers  require  a  begin¬ 
ner  to  be  relatively  young — under  thirty  years  of  age.  This  require¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  more  stringent  in  the  Science-Engineering  and 
Teaching  professional  areas.  However,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  employers  in  Social  Work-Social  Service,  Teaching,  and 
Medical-Paramedical  professional  areas  would  prefer  blind  appli¬ 
cants  to  be  somewhat  older — in  the  thirty-  to  forty-year  range. 
(See  Table  22,  page  101.) 

(b)  Sex:  Distinct  preference  for  women  is  negligible  for  any 
of  the  professional  areas  (between  2%  and  4%  overall).  Preference 
for  men  is  very  high  in  Executive-Managerial  and  Science-Engi¬ 
neering  areas,  while  the  Social  Work-Social  Service  profession 
basically  will  accept  a  beginner  of  either  sex.  However,  where 
blind  applicants  are  concerned,  Executive-Managerial  would  ap¬ 
parently  prefer  men  (27%  general  versus  51%  “blind”).  In  Sci¬ 
ence-Engineering  professions,  the  preference  for  men  is  less 
strong.  (See  Table  22,  page  101.) 

(c)  Training  level:  With  the  exception  of  Executive-Mana¬ 
gerial  positions,  none  of  the  professional  groups  will  basically  ac¬ 
cept  undifferentiated  college  training  as  adequate  preparation  for 
a  beginning  position.  Over-all,  about  one  respondent  in  seven  will 
accept  this  level  for  a  beginner  and  only  one  in  twenty  among 
Teaching.  In  the  Executive-Managerial  group,  between  44%  and 
49%  do  give  the  college  degree  as  an  acceptable  level,  with  one  in 
five  in  the  Science-Engineering  group.  There  are  no  major  differ- 
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ences  between  samples  receiving  the  two  questionnaire  forms.  Over¬ 
all,  it  seems  that  basic  liberal  arts  training  is  no  longer  accept¬ 
able  for  professional  vocations.  Graduate  training  is  required  in 
the  service  professions  (particularly  Social  Work-Social  Service 
and  Medical-Paramedical),  but  infrequently  in  Executive-Mana¬ 
gerial  or  Science-Engineering  positions  (between  5%  and  9%). 
(See  Table  23,  page  102.) 

(d)  Degree  level:  The  pattern  of  required  degree  level  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  training  level.  In  almost  all  cases,  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  is  required.  In  Executive-Managerial  and  Science-Engineer¬ 
ing  areas,  this  degree  is  basically  sufficient  (about  75%  require 
it);  while  in  the  service  professions,  higher  levels  are  expected. 
In  Social  Work,  the  master’s  degree  is  most  frequently  expected 
(more  so  of  a  blind  applicant).  In  Teaching  areas,  there  is  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  basic  requirement.  Nearly  always  the  bachelor’s  degree 
is  required,  less  frequently  the  master’s,  and  sometimes  the  doctor¬ 
ate.  Among  respondents  in  the  Medical-Paramedical,  the  doctoral 
level  is  required  by  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  for  a  beginning  position.  Higher  degrees  are  rarely  specified 
by  respondents  in  Executive-Managerial  or  Science-Engineering 
professional  groups  for  beginners. 

There  is  no  real  difference  when  minimum  levels  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  general  applicant  versus  a  blind  applicant.  (See 
Table  23,  page  102.) 

(e)  Experience:  Some  level  of  experience  in  the  given  profes¬ 
sional  field  is  expected  of  applicants  for  beginning  positions. 
Whether  this  experience  is  full  time  or  part-time,  unpaid  or  paid, 
specific  or  part  of  educational  programs,  is  unknown.  Generally, 
60%  of  the  respondents,  regardless  of  sample,  require  some  ex¬ 
perience.  This  situation  varies  with  professional  area.  Science- 
Engineering  groups  will  most  frequently  accept  an  application 
with  no  experience,  followed  by  Teaching,  and  Social  Work- 
Social  Services.  The  Medical-Paramedical  professions  are  least 
likely  to  accept  a  beginner  without  some  form  of  experience. 

The  data  strongly  suggest  that  prospective  professional  em¬ 
ployers  will  more  frequently  expect  a  higher  experience  level  of  a 
blind  applicant.  (See  Table  24,  page  103.) 

(f)  Physical  appearance:  Generally,  physical  appearance  of 
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the  applicant,  especially  visible  disfigurements,  seems  to  have 
moderate  importance  to  prospective  professional  employers.  It  is 
least  important  to  employers  in  the  Science-Engineering  and 
Medical-Paramedical  areas,  most  important  to  Executive-Mana¬ 
gerial  and  Teaching  employers.  Social  Work-Social  Services  rep¬ 
resents  an  anomaly.  While  51%  of  the  employers  in  Social  Work- 
Social  Services  responding  to  the  general  applicant  form  consider 
it  not  a  factor,  this  drops  to  38%  when  the  sample  reaction  to  the 
blind  applicant  is  considered:  indeed,  13%  of  this  group  require 
no  visible  disfigurement  (2%  for  the  other  sample).  (See  Table 
24,  page  103.) 

(g)  Ability  to  get  along  with  co-workers:  All  professional 
areas  require  that  a  beginner  demonstrate  substantial  ability  to 
get  along  with  co-workers  (about  66%  of  all  respondents).  This 
requirement  is  most  strict  in  the  Social  Work-Social  Service  pro¬ 
fessions,  although  the  levels  do  not  differ  much.  There  is  some 
indication  that  the  requirement  may  be  more  stringent  when 
blind  applicants  are  considered.  (See  Table  25,  page  104.) 

(h)  Vision:  All  professional  areas  require  substantial  vision  of 
all  applicants  considered  generally.  Over-all,  about  60%  of  those 
employers  responding  to  general  Form  101  required  normal  vi¬ 
sion  with  corrective  lenses;  this  proportion  rose  to  75%  for  Execu 
tive-Managerial  positions  and  80%  for  Science-Engineering  areas. 
Yet,  the  effect  of  evaluation  of  blind  applicants  is  startling!  In  all 
cases  the  minimal  requirement  level  relative  to  blind  applicants 
dropped  drastically  rather  than  increased.  In  other  words,  the 
beginning  requirement  statement  for  vision  is  less  stringent  for 
blind  professional  applicants.  Over-all,  15%  of  those  responding 
to  the  “blind  applicant”  form  indicated  that  they  would  accept  a 
totally  blind  applicant,  as  compared  with  6%  among  those  re¬ 
sponding  to  Form  101. 

Among  Social  Work-Social  Service  and  Teaching  employers, 
the  proportion  jumps  from  11%  to  21%  and  8%  to  25%  respec¬ 
tively.  For  Executive-Managerial  and  Science-Engineering  employ¬ 
ers,  the  proportion  rises  from  0%  to  8%  and  11%,  respectively. 
Similarly  in  almost  all  cases  the  requirement  for  normal  vision  de¬ 
clines  about  30%  for  a  blind  applicant. 

Whether  this  reduction  in  basic  requirement  for  blind  appli- 
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cants  represents  acknowledgement  that  well  qualified  blind  pro¬ 
fessionals  can  perform  adequately,  or  whether  it  represents  a  semi- 
condescending  or  charitable  reaction,  is  difficult  to  state.  (See 
Table  25,  page  104.) 

(i)  Speech  characteristics:  Speech,  or  speaking  ability,  seems 
to  have  great  importance  among  all  employers  of  professionals. 
Over-all,  about  three  out  of  four  employer  respondents  indicated 
that  they  would  require  an  applicant  to  have  either  no  major  speech 
defects  or  none  at  all,  regardless  of  whether  the  evaluation  was  in 
terms  of  an  applicant  generally,  or  a  blind  applicant  specifically. 
The  importance  of  speech  seems  greatest  in  the  Executive-Man¬ 
agerial  groups  and  least  important  among  Science-Engineering 
areas.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  difference  by  form  of 
questionnaire,  except  that  there  seems  to  be  a  stronger  require¬ 
ment  in  the  Teaching  profession  that  blind  applicants  have  no 
speech  defects,  as  compared  with  applicants  generally.  (See  Table 
26,  page  105.) 

(j)  References:  References  are  an  important  requirement  of 
the  professional  employer.  Over  80%  require  at  least  a  prepond¬ 
erance  of  favorable  references.  This  requirement  is  most  urgent 
in  the  Executive-Managerial  and  Science-Engineering  areas.  The 
service  professional  groups  are  less  stringent  and  do  not  seem  to 
differ  in  requirement  by  type  of  applicant.  The  Executive- 
Managerial  group  reports  a  lower  level  of  stringency  for  ref¬ 
erence  favorability  in  terms  of  a  blind  applicant  (42%  for  gen¬ 
eral  applicant  form  require  no  unfavorable  references  and  28% 
in  terms  of  “blind”  applicant  form).  In  the  scientific  area,  the 
stringency  is  slightly  greater  for  blind  applicants. 

Just  how  relevant  references  are  for  a  beginner  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  area  is  difficult  to  assess  since,  for  the  most  part,  these  can¬ 
not  be  work  references  but  rather  character  references.  (See 
Table  26,  page  105.) 

(k)  Research  skills:  Research  ability  is  apparently  a  minor  re¬ 
quirement  for  beginning  professionals.  Some  three-quarters  of 
the  employers  consider  research  skill  not  a  factor  in  employment, 
or  require  only  a  knowledge  of  basic  skills.  Requirements  are  less 
stringent  in  the  Social  Work-Social  Services,  Medical-Paramed- 
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ical,  and  Executive-Managerial  groups  with  respect  to  a  blind  ap¬ 
plicant.  (See  Table  27 ,  page  105.) 

(l)  Supervisory  potential:  Employers  of  professionals  do  not 
place  unusual  importance  on  the  supervisory  potential  of  begin¬ 
ners.  About  eight  out  of  ten  either  state  it  is  not  a  factor,  or  require 
only  potential.  Few  require  considerable  potential  or  definite  signs 
of  supervisory  talent  either  generally  or  for  blind  applicants;  nor  is 
there  any  difference  in  requirement  by  form,  except  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive-Managerial  group.  Executive-Managerial  employers  do 
stress  supervisory  skills  heavily,  but  are  considerably  less  strin¬ 
gent  in  this  requirement  in  terms  of  blind  applicants.  (See  Table 
27,  page  106.) 

(m)  Leadership  potential:  Unlike  supervision,  leadership  po¬ 
tential  is  a  reasonably  important  requirement  of  all  groups, 
especially  Executive-Managerial  respondents.  In  this  regard,  all 
professional  groups  have  a  lower  level  of  leadership  expectation 
with  respect  to  blind  beginner  applicants.  This  is  most  prominent 
among  Executive-Managerial  respondents.  (See  Table  28,  page 
107.) 

(n)  Emotional  stability:  Social  Work-Social  Service  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive-Managerial  employers  place  considerable  importance  on 
the  emotional  stability  of  beginning  professionals  in  their  fields, 
expecting  at  least  “normal”  stability,  and  to  a  great  extent  above 
average  stability  of  applicants.  On  the  other  hand,  Science-Engi¬ 
neering  groups  apparently  are  less  concerned  with  this  trait, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  requiring  only  normal  sta¬ 
bility. 

In  Social  Work-Social  Services  and  Teaching,  employers  ap¬ 
parently  expect  more  emotional  stability  from  a  blind  applicant, 
while  the  Executive-Managerial  group  apparently  are  willing  to 
settle  for  somewhat  less.  (See  Table  28,  page  107.) 

(o)  Security  clearance:  This  is  apparently  of  only  passing  im¬ 
portance  among  the  professional  areas  surveyed.  Over  half  of  all 
respondents  consider  it  not  a  factor  in  employment  of  beginning 
professionals.  Only  10%  require  it  over-all.  Security  clearance  is 
most  important  in  the  Science-Engineering  area  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Executive-Managerial  area.  In  both  cases,  this  re- 
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quirement  is  less  stringent  in  terms  of  a  blind  applicant.  (See 
Table  29,  page  108.) 

(p)  Travel  ability:  Applicant  mobility  has  great  importance 
in  the  professional  areas.  At  least  40%  of  all  respondents  require 
that  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  move  around  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Among  the  service  professions,  this  requirement  was  more 
stringent  with  respect  to  blind  applicants,  although  the  Execu¬ 
tive-Managerial  employers  have  less  mobility  expectation  with 
respect  to  these  applicants.  (See  Table  29,  page  108.) 

(q)  Creativity:  Most  potential  employers  require  a  moderate 
degree  of  creativity  from  an  applicant  for  a  beginning  profes¬ 
sional  position.  Fewer  than  one  in  ten  absolutely  require  it.  There 
is  some  indication  that  less  creativity  may  be  expected  of  blind  ap¬ 
plicants.  (See  Table  30,  page  109.) 

(r)  Citizenship:  Most  employers  prefer  United  States  citizen¬ 
ship  of  applicant,  but  no  more  than  a  third  require  it.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  citizenship  as  a  requirement  is  lowest  in  the  Social 
Work-Social  Service  fields.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  requirements  as  a  function  of  the  blindness  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant.  (See  Table  30,  page  109.) 

(s)  Hearing:  Employers  expect  an  applicant  to  have  some  de¬ 
gree  of  hearing,  with  or  without  aids.  About  two-thirds  require 
only  reasonable  hearing  with  aids,  and  about  one-third  require 
normal  hearing  without  aids.  The  requirement  for  hearing  with¬ 
out  aids  is  apparently  less  stringent  when  blind  applicants  are 
being  evaluated.  (See  Table  31,  page  110.) 

(t)  Health:  Employers  expect  at  least  reasonably  good  health 
from  applicants  for  beginning  professional  positions.  Over-all,  at 
least  three-quarters  require  only  reasonably  good  health;  how¬ 
ever,  the  Executive-Managerial  group  more  strongly  require  that 
the  applicant  be  in  excellent  health.  With  the  exception  of  sci¬ 
entific  professional  groups,  the  professions  apparently  are  less 
stringent  in  their  health  requirement  with  reference  to  blind 
applicants.  (See  Table  31,  page  110.) 
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3.  The  Importance  of  Traits  in  Hiring  Decisions 

The  first  portion  of  the  questionnaire  required  the  employer 
respondent  to  indicate  a  minimum  requirement  level  (given  al¬ 
ternatives)  for  each  of  twenty  traits  deemed  relevant  in  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  a  beginning-level  applicant  for  a  professional  position  in  the 
employer’s  professional  area. 

The  second  portion  required  the  respondent  to  rate  each  of 
the  twenty  traits  in  terms  of  how  important  each  trait  is  in  the 
respondent’s  hiring  decisions.  The  rating  was  made  along  a  five- 
position  scale,  ranging  from  “has  no  importance”  through  “mi¬ 
nor  importance,”  “some  importance,”  “very  important,”  and 
“would  be  a  crucial  factor  in  my  decision.”  Each  alternative  was 
assigned  a  value  between  1  and  5,  with  1  assigned  to  “no  impor¬ 
tance”  and  5  to  “crucial.” 

Again,  Form  101  required  the  respondent  to  scale  these  traits 
in  the  framework  of  “a  professional  applicant”  (i.e.,  applicants 
generally)  while  Form  102  required  the  rating  in  the  framework 
of  “a  blind  professional  applicant.” 

A  mean  scale  value  and  standard  error  were  computed  for  each 
trait  for  total  samples  (101  and  102)  and  within  sample  for  each 
major  professional  sub-group.  The  higher  the  mean  the  more  im¬ 
portant  the  trait  in  the  hiring  decisions  of  the  professional  em¬ 
ployers  involved. 

The  findings  discussed  in  the  following  sections  are  based  on 
these  computed  values. 

(a)  Rank  of  trait  importance:  Table  32,  page  111,  shows  the 
rank  position  of  each  of  the  twenty  employee  traits  for  total  and 
professional  groups  within  questionnaire  forms.  Rank  position 
was  calculated  using  the  scale  mean  for  each  trait.  These  data 
clarify  some  of  the  issues  broached  in  the  previous  analysis  of 
expectation  levels. 

(1)  Total  samples:  Of  primary  importance  is  the  finding 
that  regardless  of  applicant  framework — i.e.,  a  professional  ap¬ 
plicant  generally  or  blind  applicant  specifically — the  rank  im¬ 
portance  of  traits  is  quite  similar  (and  is  identical  for  the  first 
ten  ranked  traits)  when  the  total  samples  by  form  are  considered. 
Thus,  the  most  important  trait  in  the  hiring  decision  of  the 
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professional  employer  is  the  emotional  stability  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  applicant.  Training  level  ranks  second,  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  others  third,  educational  degree  level  fourth,  and 
references  fifth.  Then  follows  the  physical  status  of  the  applicant 
— healthy  speech,  hearing,  with  vision  ranked  ninth.  Such  tradi¬ 
tional  requirements  as  creativity,  leadership,  experience,  super¬ 
visory  ability,  etc.,  rank  fairly  well  down  the  list  of  traits.  Sex 
and  security  clearance  rank  at  the  tail  end  of  the  lists. 

(2)  Social  Work-Social  Services:  The  rating  of  traits  for 
importance  in  hiring,  when  ranked  relative  to  a  general  appli¬ 
cant,  results  in  a  structure  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  total 
samples  for  the  top  ten  rankings.  Only  minor  differences  are 
seen.  Degree  level  ranks  third  instead  of  fourth,  ability  to  get 
along  ranks  fourth  instead  of  third.  Health  and  hearing  move 
up  into  a  tie  for  fifth  position.  However,  when  the  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  is  a  blind  applicant,  structural  changes  occur.  In  this 
frame  for  the  Social  Work  employer,  training  level  ranks  first, 
degree  level  second,  emotional  stability  drops  to  third,  ability 
to  get  along  is  fourth  ranked,  and  references  moves  into  fifth 
rank.  Further  analysis  shows  that,  compared  to  the  employer 
evaluating  in  terms  of  the  general  applicant,  the  employers 
whose  frame  is  the  blind  applicant  show  a  drop  of  three  ranks 
for  health  and  leadership,  but  increases  in  rank  position  of 
experience  and  travel  ability. 

The  major  finding,  with  respect  to  Social  Work-Social  Service 
professional  groups,  is  that  the  traits  which  take  on  more  im¬ 
portance  in  hiring  relative  to  blind  applicants  are  the  traits 
which  reflect  professional  preparation  and  ability,  and  less  so 
for  those  traits  which  bear  on  emotional  and  personality  qual¬ 
ities. 

(3)  Teaching:  The  top-ranked  traits  resulting  from  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  professional  employers  of  teachers  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  total  samples  relative  to  applicants  generally,  al¬ 
though  the  structure  differs.  Thus,  top  ranked  in  training  level, 
followed  by  degree  level,  and  then  references.  Emotional  sta¬ 
bility  and  ability  to  get  along  rank  fourth  and  fifth.  Generally, 
therefore,  the  stress  is  on  preparation  in  the  teaching  areas. 
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with  emotional  considerations  apparently  somewhat  less  im¬ 
portant.  Where  the  frame  of  reference  is  the  blind  applicant, 
emotional  stability  moves  into  third  rank,  speech  characteristics 
into  fourth,  and  references  drop  to  fifth.  This  suggests  that  where 
a  blind  teaching  applicant  is  involved  more  stress  may  be  put  on 
both  emotional  and  special  physical  considerations  (physical 
appearance  is  ranked  twelfth  in  this  reference  as  compared 
with  fourteenth  for  general  applicants),  and  vision  ranks  ninth 
as  compared  with  tenth  among  the  group  rating  relative  to  ap¬ 
plicants  generally. 

(4)  Medical-Paramedical:  The  rank  structure  of  the  rated 
importance  of  traits  among  employers  in  the  healing  arts  is  al¬ 
most  identical  with  that  of  the  total  samples,  both  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  applicants  generally  and  with  blind  applicants  specifi¬ 
cally.  When  the  frame  of  reference  is  the  blind  applicant,  the 
rank  position  of  hearing  is  sixth  as  compared  with  ninth  for 
applicants  generally.  Travel  ability  also  is  apparently  consid¬ 
ered  more  important  when  a  blind  applicant  is  the  frame  of 
reference. 

(5)  Executive-Managerial:  The  decision-making  processes 
of  employers  in  the  Executive-Managerial  areas  seem  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  of  employers  in  the  service  professions. 
Thus,  based  on  mean  ratings  of  those  employers  whose  ref¬ 
erence  frame  was  the  beginning  applicant  generally,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along  ranked  first,  emotional  stability  second,  but 
leadership  abilities  ranked  third,  health  fourth,  and  references 
fifth.  Vision  ranked  seventh.  However,  for  those  Executive- 
Managerial  employers  whose  reference  was  the  blind  applicant, 
references  and  speech  moved  into  a  tie  for  third,  and  vision 
into  fifth  place.  Leadership  dropped  to  ninth  rank,  and  super¬ 
visory  ability  to  eleventh,  while  hearing,  physical  appearance, 
and  experience  increased  their  positions  as  compared  with  their 
standing  relative  to  the  applicant  generally. 

It  seems  clear  that  for  Executive-Managerial  positions,  the 
general  applicant  seems  primarily  to  be  evaluated  for  general 
emotional  stability  relative  to  others,  his  health,  and  his  po¬ 
tential  leadership  qualities.  The  fact  of  blindness  would  seem 
dramatically  to  increase  stress  on  his  communication  abilities 
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and  his  background.  Training  and  preparation  seem  less  crit¬ 
ical  areas  of  consideration  in  this  area. 

Of  considerable  importance  is  the  implication  that  employ¬ 
ers  may  tend  to  downgrade  the  future  advancement  potential 
(vis-a-vis  leadership,  supervision)  of  a  blind  applicant  in  the 
initial  hiring  situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  in  these  professional  areas 
does  sex,  as  a  trait,  rank  relatively  high  in  importance  (twelfth 
generally,  and  fifteenth  where  blind  applicants  are  the  frame 
of  reference). 

(6)  Science-Engineering:  A  situation  similar  to  that  ob¬ 
served  for  managerial  employers  is  found  in  relation  to  the 
employer  of  scientific  personnel.  For  applicants  generally,  emo¬ 
tional  stability  ranks  first,  with  references  and  research  skills 
tied  for  second,  and  training  and  vision  tied  for  third.  The 
ability  to  get  along  ranked  sixth.  Where  the  blind  applicant  is 
the  frame  of  reference,  training  moves  into  second  rank,  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  others  moves  to  third  position,  and 
references  and  research  skills  drop  to  a  fourth  place  tie.  Vision 
drops  to  eighth  position.  The  effect  of  a  blindness  reference  in 
employer  evaluations  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  desire  for 
training  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  and  concern 
with  the  general  health  of  the  applicant. 

While  leadership  potential  and  supervisory  ability  seem  to 
have  rather  moderate  importance  generally  at  the  beginners 
level,  the  fact  that  the  applicant  is  blind  apparently  drastically 
decreases  their  rank  importance  (fourteenth  to  sixteenth  place, 
and  sixteenth  to  twentieth  place,  respectively).  Again,  there  is 
the  suggestion  that  a  blind  applicant  may  have  less  chance  for 
normal  advancement  in  the  scientific  areas. 

(b)  Differences  in  trait  ratings  between  forms:  Previous  re¬ 
sults  have  tended  to  indicate  that  a  prospective  employer’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  blindness  on  the  part  of  an  applicant  for  a  professional 
position  results  in  a  different  level  of  expectation  about  this  ap¬ 
plicant,  as  compared  to  applicants  generally.  However,  the  data 
also  indicate  that  the  difference  in  level  of  expectation,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  employer  ratings  of  the  importance  of  each  of 
twenty  traits  as  factors  in  hiring  decisions,  does  not  reflect  either 
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a  simple  pattern  of  reaction  (negative  response  to  a  blind  appli¬ 
cant),  or  necessarily  a  more  stringent  set  of  hiring  qualifications 
as  far  as  blind  applicants  are  concerned. 

For  the  most  part,  the  problem  faced  by  the  blind  professional 
applicants  apparently  may  be  that  the  reaction  of  the  employer 
is,  in  fact,  to  lower  the  hiring  decision  importance  of  several  major 
traits  with  reference  to  blind  applicants.  This  can  be  seen  both  in 
the  previously  reported  rank  data  and  in  the  actual  mean-difference 
data  reported  below. 

Table  33,  pages  112-115,  shows  the  mean  rating  for  each  of  the 
twenty  traits  by  respondents  grouped  in  terms  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  work  and  by  the  form  which  they  received.  Form  101 
dealt  with  beginning  applicants  generally,  and  Form  102  was 
identical  except  that  blind  beginning  applicants  were  being  eval¬ 
uated.  This  table  shows  the  mean  for  each  item  for  both  forms, 
and  the  difference  in  mean  rating  between  the  two  forms.  A 
negative  difference  means  that  respondents’  rating  on  Form  102 
(dealing  with  blind  applicants)  rated  that  trait  lower,  on  the 
average,  than  did  those  dealing  with  Form  101  (applicants  gen¬ 
erally).  Differences  shown  with  an  asterisk  are  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
closer  a  mean  is  to  5.0,  the  more  important  the  trait  is  in  the  hir¬ 
ing-decision  process. 

(1)  Trait  importance:  As  was  suggested  by  the  ranking 
data,  most  respondents  tended  to  place  higher  importance  on 
emotional  and  training  aspects  of  an  applicant’s  background 
than  upon  many  other  traits.  The  highest  ratings  across  groups 
and  regardless  of  forms  were  given  for  emotional  stability,  de¬ 
gree  level,  training  level,  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  ref¬ 
erences,  and  speech  characteristics. 

Vision,  whether  relative  to  blind  applicants  or  applicants 
generally,  takes  on  relatively  minimal  direct  importance.  Over¬ 
all,  the  traits  which  were  given  the  lowest  importance  ratings 
were  sex,  security  clearance,  citizenship,  physical  appearance, 
and  research  skill.  The  other  traits  took  on  moderate  impor¬ 
tance. 

(2)  Over-all  differences  in  ratings:  Comparing  total  samples 
for  each  form,  mean  differences  for  ten  of  the  traits  were  neg- 
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ative  and  ten  positive  (i.e.,  for  half  the  traits  the  sample  evalu¬ 
ating  blind  applicants  rated  them  lower  than  those  evaluating 
applicants  generally,  and  for  half  the  traits  they  rated  them 
higher).  However,  of  these  differences  only  six  were  statistically 
significant  and,  in  each  case,  the  differences  were  negative  (i.e., 
the  ratings  were  lower  relative  to  blind  applicants).  The  traits 
which  were  of  significantly  less  importance  in  hiring  relative  to 
blind  applicants  were:. 

Creativity 

Age 

Sex 

Research  Skill 
Supervisory  Ability 
Leadership  Potential 

The  general  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  employers  of 
professionals  apparently  feel  less  secure  about  the  long-range 
potential  of  blind  beginners,  and  their  reaction,  instead  of 
being  generally  more  stringent  in  their  hiring  requirements, 
may  be  to  reduce  their  standard  of  requirements  and  com- 
mensurately  reduce  their  expectations  of  what  the  employee 
may  accomplish.  Thus,  they  seem  to  expect  less  in  the  way  of 
leadership,  supervisory  ability,  creativity,  and  research  skills — 
all  traits  normally  involved  in  long-rang  promotion  and  advance¬ 
ment  criteria  of  most  professionals — as  well  as  in  age  and  sex. 
(See  Table  33,  pages  112-115.) 

(3)  Social  Work-Social  Services:  Table  33,  pages  112-115,  in¬ 
dicates  that  Social  Work-Social  Service  professions  may  have  a 
pattern  of  expectations  at  variance  with  those  of  the  other 
groups  studied.  In  comparing  the  means  of  respondents  to 
either  form,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  twenty  traits,  six  of  the 
observed  mean  differences  are  negative,  one  trait  shows  no  dif¬ 
ference,  but  thirteen  are  positive  (i.e.,  the  mean  level  of  im¬ 
portance  is  higher  among  respondents  evaluating  blind  appli¬ 
cants).  Of  these  differences,  only  three  are  significant,  and  two 
of  these  are  positive.  The  traits  involved  are  travel  ability,  re¬ 
search  skills,  and  physical  appearance. 

Both  travel  ability  and  physical  appearance  are  traits  not 
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held  in  common  with  the  total  samples  (research  skills  are). 
Apparently  for  employers  of  social  workers,  the  travel  ability 
of  a  blind  applicant  and  his  physical  appearance  take  on  greater 
importance  than  they  do  with  reference  to  a  general  applicant. 
In  view  of  the  traditional  reticence  of  Social  Work-Social 
Services  employers  to  hire  blind  people,  this  is  not  unexpected. 
The  blind  professional  applicant  with  distinct  travel  difficulties 
and  poor  physical  appearance  would  probably  be  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage. 

(4)  Teaching:  The  pattern  of  response  for  employers  of 
teachers  shows  ten  negative  differences,  nine  positive,  and  no 
mean  difference  with  respect  to  one  trait.  Of  these,  three  are 
significant:  creativity,  sex,  and  speech. 

For  the  blind  applicant,  creativity  and  sex  are  of  less  im¬ 
portance  in  employability  than  they  are  with  reference  to  ap¬ 
plicants  generally,  while  speech  ability  becomes  more  impor¬ 
tant. 

(5)  Medical-Paramedical:  The  pattern  of  response  for  em¬ 
ployers  of  professionals  in  the  healing  arts  shows  negative 
mean  differences  for  nine  traits,  ten  positive  differences,  and 
one  trait  with  no  difference.  Four  of  these  are  significant  (two 
positive — hearing  and  ability  to  get  along  with  others ;  and  two 
negative — age  and  sex). 

Thus,  while  age  and  sex  become  less  important  relative  to  a 
blind  applicant,  hearing  ability  and  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  take  on  more  importance. 

(6)  Executive-Managerial:  Without  question,  the  ratings  of 
of  Executive-Managerial  employers  suggest  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  area  for  blind  professional  applicants,  but  do  so  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  The  mean  differences  for  all  twenty  traits 
are  negative,  i.e.,  those  respondents  who  evaluated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  traits  relative  to  blind  beginners  rated  them 
lower  in  every  case  than  did  employers  who  rated  relative  to 
applicants  generally.  Furthermore,  eleven  of  these  differences 
are  statistically  significant.  In  addition  to  the  six  traits  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  total  samples,  travel  ability,  general  health,  train¬ 
ing  level,  degree  level,  and  security  clearance  are  also  rated 
lower. 
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The  over-all  implication  of  these  data  seems  to  be  that  the 
employer  of  professionals  in  Executive-Managerial  areas  has  a 
very  much  lower  standard  of  evaluation  for  blind  beginners 
than  for  applicants  generally.  More  important,  these  ratings 
imply  that  the  Executive-Managerial  employer  generally  may 
feel  that  the  blind  manager  has  little  long-range  potential  for 
advancement,  or  even  that  he  may  have  minimally  adequate 
success  at  the  entry  level. 

(7)  Science-Engineering:  The  importance  rating  structure 
of  employers  of  professional  Science-Engineering  personnel  is, 
in  some  ways,  a  hybrid  between  that  of  Executive-Managerial 
groups  and  that  of  non-managerial  respondents.  On  balance, 
the  structure  is  somewhat  closer  to  the  Executive-Managerial 
grouping.  Eleven  of  the  mean  differences  between  the  ratings 
of  respondents  evaluating  blind  as  opposed  to  general  appli¬ 
cants  are  negative,  seven  positive,  and  no  differences  with  re¬ 
spect  to  two  traits.  Negative  differences  are  significant  with 
respect  to  two  traits:  supervisory  ability  and  leadership  potential . 

Again,  the  probability  exists  that  with  respect  to  a  blind  ap¬ 
plicant  less  stringent  criteria  might  be  applied  in  the  promo¬ 
tion-related  traits,  but  that  this  might  reflect  lowered  levels  of 
expectation  and  lowered  ceilings  for  advancement. 

(8)  Rating-difference  intensity:  An  indirect  indication  of 
the  possible  effect  of  blindness  on  the  expectation  of  prospec¬ 
tive  employers  of  professionals  lies  in  the  magnitude  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  ratings  on  traits  of  respondents  evaluating  be¬ 
ginning  applicants  generally  and  those  evaluating  blind 
applicants.  If  the  absolute  value  of  the  sum  of  all  differences  is 
taken  (bottom  row,  Table  33,  pages  112-115),  the  rank  order  of 
magnitude  shows  sex  first,  leadership  second,  travel  ability  third, 
followed  by  research  skills ,  and  supervisory  ability,  as  the  top 
five.  Security  clearance  and  creativity  rank  sixth  and  seventh. 
(See  Tables  33  and  34,  pages  112-116.) 

These  findings  are  clearly  related  to  the  data  previously  de¬ 
scribed  but  help  underscore  the  fact  that  it  is  in  these  central 
areas,  relating  to  long-range  utilization  of  personnel,  that  the 
possible  effect  of  blindness  on  the  employment  of  professionals 
becomes  most  evident. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Implications  of  the  Data 


In  assessing  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  data  from  the 
two  studies,  it  is  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  research  was 
basically  of  a  pilot  nature.  That  is,  the  research  was  designed  to 
provide  a  first  or  survey  look  at  the  employment  problems  of  the 
blind  professional,  rather  than  a  definitive,  comprehensive  anal¬ 
ysis.  From  a  similar  perspective,  the  researches  were  designed  to 
provide  guidelines  for  more  intensive  studies  of  basic  issues  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  employability  of  blind  professionals. 

Within  this  framework,  the  data  yielded  unique  insights  into 
the  attitudes  of  employers  toward  professionally  trained  people 
who  happen  to  be  blind,  and  into  the  effects  that  these  attitudes 
may  have  upon  the  standards  that  the  employer  uses  in  evaluating 
a  blind  professional  and  his  decision-making  processes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  implications  seem  most  clearly  related  to  the  data. 

1.  The  Structure  of  Employer  Attitudes 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  structure  or  dimensionality  in 
the  attitudes  of  employers  toward  blind  professionals.  The  seven 
factors  derived  from  the  data  probably  adequately  reflect  this 
structure  and  seem  sufficient  to  explain  differences  in  employer 
orientation  toward  the  blind  professional. 

This  structure  is,  in  some  ways,  disturbing.  While  the  single 
most  important  factor  does  involve  the  attitudes  of  employers 
toward  the  qualifications  of  the  blind  professional,  the  second 
most  important  is  the  prejudice-related  attitudinal  factor.  It 
exists  as  an  important  consideration  in  the  evaluation  of  each  of 
the  employer  groups  studied,  and,  just  as  important,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  real  difference  in  the  level  of  the  factor  across 
the  professional  groups  studied. 
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Data  suggest  that  the  blind  professional  may  not  be  very  much 
differently  evaluated  by  employers  than  are  other  persons  who 
are  physically  or  otherwise  handicapped.  That  is,  the  blind  pro¬ 
fessional  applicant  is  probably  thought  of,  more  or  less,  in  the 
same  way  as  other  handicapped  professionals  (or  non-profes¬ 
sionals),  e.g.,  as  a  potential  problem.  The  seven  factors  could  with 
little  change  apply  to  paraplegics,  cerebral  palsy  victims,  or  the 
like.  Thus,  the  factor  analysis  suggests  that  the  blind  professional 
applicant  is  viewed  by  employers  as  a  category  of  handicapped 
worker  generally,  rather  than  as  a  unique  group. 

2.  Attitude  Structure  and  Group  Differences 

The  strength  of  the  attitudes  of  prospective  employers  of  blind 
professionals  (the  pattern  of  factor  importance)  is  not  homo¬ 
genous.  Employer  groups  do  have  different  orientation  toward 
the  blind  professional,  and  these  differences  may  be  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  the  potential  applicant.  On  balance,  the  blind 
professional  may  have  a  better  initial  chance  of  getting  a  job  in 
Science-Engineering  or  Executive-Managerial  areas  than  in  the 
Social  Work-Social  Service  or  Teaching  fields  (fields  where  “un¬ 
derstanding”  of  the  abilities  and  problems  of  the  handicapped 
are  more  highly  articulated).  In  terms  of  those  factors  which  seem 
more  clearly  hiring-  or  work-related — on-the-job  mobility  and 
employer  favombility — Science-Engineering  and  Executive-Man¬ 
agerial  employers  appear  significantly  more  favorable  toward  the 
blind  professional  applicant  than  are  the  other  professional  groups 
(especially  those  in  the  Social  Work-Social  Service  area).  Since  these 
factors  are  also  most  favorable  among  the  largest  employers,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  job  potential  may  be  more  easily  converted 
into  a  job  in  the  Scientific  and  Managerial  vocational  areas. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Science-Engineering  or  Executive- 
Managerial  employer  accepts  the  blind  applicant  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  employees,  or  even  sees  more  potential  in  these 
prospective  employees.  In  point  of  fact  they  probably  do  not,  for 
on  the  factors  which  seem  to  reflect  intellectual  evaluation  of  the 
blind  applicant  ( qualifications  and  levels  of  expectation )  the  Social 
Work-Social  Service,  Teaching,  and  Medical-Paramedical  em¬ 
ployers  are  significantly  more  favorable  than  Science-Engineering 
or  Executive-Managerial  employers. 
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The  problem,  assuming  these  findings  are  general,  is,  of  course, 
that  the  larger  numbers  of  blind  people  appear  interested  in  pro¬ 
fessional  employment  and  training  in  the  Social  Work-Social 
Services,  Teaching,  or  related  service  professions — just  the  areas 
seemingly  less  pre-disposed  to  hire  them.  It  appears  that  while 
Social  Work-Social  Service  professions  have  the  “correct”  intel¬ 
lectual  orientation  toward  blind  professionals,  they  are  not  pre¬ 
disposed  to  translate  these  attitudes  into  concrete  action. 

3.  Levels  of  Expectation 

The  data  strongly  suggest  that  the  over-all  employment  position 
of  the  blind  professional  in  any  of  the  areas  covered  in  the  re¬ 
search  is  not  favorable.  As  has  been  described,  the  underlying 
problem  is  not  that  the  prospective  employer  of  professionals 
generally  expect  so  much  more  of  the  blind  applicant  (this  is 
true  apparently  only  in  the  Social  Work  area),  but  that  he  may 
expect  so  much  less.  It  appears  that  an  employer  will  expect  a 
level  of  preparation  of  a  blind  applicant  basically  similar  to 
that  of  a  sighted  applicant,  but  will  evaluate  the  preparation 
differently  in  that  he  tends  to  require  less  of  the  blind  applicant 
in  those  areas  traditionally  related  to  advancement.  This  seems 
to  imply  that  the  prospective  employer  tends  to  discount  the  long- 
range  potential  of  the  blind  professional.  The  floor  for  hiring  is 
dropped  but  so  is  the  ceiling  for  advancement.  Thus,  the  blind 
applicant  may  find  himself  acceptable  as  a  beginner,  but  his 
chances  for  advancement  and  promotion  appear  to  be  very  lim¬ 
ited. 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  These  data  indicate  the  need  for  more  intensive  studies  of 
the  attitudes  of  employers  about  blind  professionals,  especially  in 
terms  of  how  attitudes  are  developed,  how  attitudes  are  changed, 
and  differences  in  attitudes  as  related  to  professional  groups  and 
specific  professional  disciplines. 

b.  While  the  surface  attitudes  (the  socially  acceptable  atti¬ 
tudes)  of  employers  about  blind  professionals  have  been  chan¬ 
neled  fairly  well,  the  employer  basically  has  not  been  convinced 
of  the  real  utility  of  the  blind  professional  as  a  worker.  This  sug- 
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gests  that  careful  studies  of  the  training  level  and  abilities  of  the 
blind  applicant  and  his  on-the-job  success  are  in  order.  Further, 
careful  study  of  the  on-the-job  activity,  acceptance,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  blind  professional  relative  to  his  sighted  co-worker 
should  be  undertaken  so  that  workers  in  the  field  may  gain  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  real  abilities  and  capacities  of  the  blind 
professional.  Effective  long-range  persuasion  of  employers  can  be 
accomplished  only  if  those  who  are  responsible  for  training  and 
assisting  in  gaining  employment  for  blind  professionals  know 
what  is  required,  and  what  a  blind  person  in  a  given  job  can  do  as 
opposed  to  what  we  would  like  to  think  he  can  do. 

c.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  need  for  a  study  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  process  which  operates  between  employers  and  those  work¬ 
ers  involved  in  the  training  and  placement  of  blind  professionals. 
Communication  seems  to  be  deficient  in  that  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  is  not  being  effectively  reached  with  the  facts,  nor  is  the 
rehabilitation  field  being  made  clearly  cognizant  of  what  the  pro¬ 
fessions  will  and  will  not  accept  from  an  employee,  and  how  the 
blind  professional  fits  into  the  expectation  structure  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  professionals. 

d.  Finally,  the  rehabilitation  field  would  do  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  carefully  the  criteria  which  it  uses  in  determining  whether 
a  given  blind  person  should  be  encouraged  to  train  for  profes¬ 
sional  work,  and  for  which  profession  he  should  train.  There  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  many  blind  people  who  move  into  such  training  with 
little  chance  of  entering  the  professional  area  for  which  they 
train.  And  many  who,  when  appraised  from  a  more  detached 
perspective,  should  not  be  training  for  that  given  professional 
work  or,  indeed,  any  professional  work.  The  tragedy  inherent  in 
having  expended  the  energy  and  discipline  needed  to  train  for  a 
professional  or  technical  position  and  then  to  be  unable  to  get  a 
job  is  enormous.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  counsel  and  assistance 
of  a  well  organized  placement  service  for  blind  professionals  can 
make  an  unusual  and  lasting  contribution. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Data  Tables 


Table  1.  Proportion  of  Questionnaire  Returns 
from  Professional  Areas 


Area 

Number 

Percentage 

Social  Work-Social  Services 

51 

20.4 

Teaching 

59 

23.6 

Medical-Paramedical 

57 

22.8 

Executive  Managerial 

39 

15.6 

Science-Engineering 

44 

17.6 

Total 

250 

100.0% 
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Table  2.  Age  of  Respondents  by  Professional  Groups 
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BASE  250  100.0  31  100.0  15  100.0  20  100.0  34  100.0  132  100.0 


Table  6.  Number  of  Employees  Supervised  by  Respondents  by  Number  of  Employees 

in  Respondents’  Institutions  _ 
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Table  10.  Incidence  of  Blind  Professional  Employees  at  Respondent’s  Institution 

(. NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  INSTITUTION) 
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Table  13.  Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  of  37  Attitudinal  Items 


Items 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

2.29 

1.09 

2 

3.36 

0.98 

3 

3.10 

0.66 

4 

3.22 

0.92 

5 

2.39 

1.08 

6 

1.84 

0.68 

7 

2.24 

0.96 

8 

3.09 

0.91 

9 

3.60 

0.82 

10 

2.83 

0.79 

11 

2.41 

1.05 

12 

3.28 

0.63 

13 

3.16 

0.92 

14 

3.20 

0.84 

15 

2.39 

1.02 

16 

2.23 

0.92 

17 

2.76 

0.81 

18 

3.66 

0.71 

19 

3.59 

0.96 

20 

2.42 

1.00 

21 

2.22 

0.84 

22 

3.12 

0.87 

23 

3.87 

0.80 

24 

2.88 

1.01 

25 

3.82 

0.74 

26 

3.30 

0.89 

27 

3.44 

0.76 

28 

3.39 

0.99 

29 

2.91 

1.08 

30 

3.35 

0.76 

31 

3.36 

0.83 

32 

2.55 

0.78 

33 

2.93 

1.17 

34 

3.48 

0.68 

35 

2.54 

1.00 

36 

3.32 

0.92 

37 

3.61 

0.91 
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Table  14.  Matrix  of  Intercorrelations  of  37  Attitudinal  Items 
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Table  14  continued.  Matrix  of  Intercorrelations  of  37  Attitudinal  Items 
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Table  15.  Summary  of  Components  Extracted  Roots  and  Trace 


Component 
( Factor ) 

Latent  Roots 

%  Trace 

Cumulative 
%  Trace 

1 

7.74 

19.85 

19.85 

2 

3.84 

9.84 

29.69 

3 

1.80 

4.62 

34.31 

4 

1.66 

4.26 

38.57 

5 

1.53 

3.93 

42.50 

6 

1.43 

3.67 

46.17 

7 

1.31 

3.35 

49.52 

8 

1.20 

3.08 

52.61 

9 

1.17 

2.99 

55.59 

10 

1.05 

2.69 

58.28 

11 

1.04 

2.67 

60.96 

12 

0.98 

2.52 

63.47 

13 

0.92 

2.37 

65.84 

14 

0.91 

2.32 

68.17 

15 

0.86 

2.21 

70.38 

16 

0.85 

2.19 

72.56 

17 

0.79 

2.02 

74.58 

18 

0.76 

1.96 

76.54 

19 

0.72 

1.85 

78.39 

20 

0.69 

1.76 

80.15 

21 

0.67 

1.72 

81.87 

22 

0.64 

1.63 

83.50 

23 

0.58 

1.49 

84.99 

24 

0.52 

1.34 

86.33 

25 

0.51 

1.30 

87.63 

26 

0.50 

1.27 

88.91 

27 

0.49 

1.26 

90.16 

28 

0.46 

1.19 

91.35 

29 

0.41 

1.05 

92.40 

30-37 

0.39-0.32 

0.99-0.87 

93.39-100.00 
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Table  16.  Factor  Loadings  After  Varimax  Rotation  of 
7  Primary  Principle  Components  Each 
With  Roots  Above  1.00 

FACTORS 


Items 

(I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII) 

20 

.77 

.09 

-.13 

-.25 

.09 

-.17 

-.10 

7 

.74 

.24 

-.05 

-.21 

.14 

-.06 

-.22 

15 

.73 

.07 

-.09 

-.15 

.22 

-.10 

-.08 

33 

.73 

.28 

-.12 

-.22 

.19 

-.05 

-.10 

1 

.69 

.03 

-.20 

-.23 

.26 

-.09 

.02 

35 

.68 

.25 

-.24 

.04 

.09 

-.03 

-.17 

5 

.65 

.10 

-.17 

-.21 

.28 

.08 

-.15 

29 

.64 

.22 

-.14 

-.24 

.03 

.06 

-.17 

16 

.62 

.27 

-.13 

.02 

.00 

-.15 

-.15 

21 

.51 

.39 

-.36 

.09 

.17 

.03 

-.17 

13 

.28 

.91 

-.32 

-.42 

.43 

-.03 

-.27 

17 

.33 

.83 

-.30 

-.43 

.44 

-.27 

-.08 

10 

.43 

.76 

-.18 

-.24 

.34 

-.04 

-.34 

11 

.46 

.76 

.02 

-.09 

.08 

-.06 

-.40 

14 

.38 

.75 

-.25 

-.45 

.35 

-.12 

-.16 

23 

-.16 

-.62 

.11 

.01 

.07 

.40 

.49 

9 

.34 

.55 

-.47 

-.21 

.42 

-.09 

-.44 

6 

.41 

.54 

-.21 

-.04 

.47 

-.47 

-.06 

32 

.34 

.49 

-.46 

-.29 

.13 

-.07 

-.20 

2 

.26 

.46 

-.45 

.02 

.35 

-.18 

-.35 

24 

.30 

.27 

-.95 

-.13 

.03 

-.17 

-.32 

28 

.35 

.17 

-.87 

-.20 

.13 

-.02 

-.12 

26 

.31 

.30 

-.20 

-.74 

.16 

-.37 

-.40 

36 

.26 

.25 

-.35 

-.74 

.34 

.02 

-.37 

37 

.45 

.29 

-.20 

-.60 

.22 

.02 

-.35 

19 

.36 

.44 

-.36 

-.55 

.41 

-.15 

-.09 

30 

.30 

.54 

-.31 

-.55 

.51 

-.22 

-.38 

3 

.27 

.24 

-.26 

-.13 

.89 

-.24 

-.27 

4 

.33 

.23 

.10 

-.16 

.71 

.09 

-.11 

18 

-.16 

-.36 

.14 

.38 

-.17 

.80 

.27 

22 

.23 

.51 

-.27 

-.20 

.21 

.06 

-.88 

12 

.28 

.24 

-.33 

-.18 

.25 

-.12 

-.72 

34 

.32 

.19 

-.39 

-.23 

.56 

-.33 

-.69 

31 

.26 

.40 

-.38 

-.29 

.58 

-.42 

-.59 

27 

.46 

.42 

-.14 

-.35 

.38 

.25 

-.55 

8 

-.07 

-.03 

.01 

.31 

-.01 

.16 

.50 

25 

.22 

.43 

-.27 

-.44 

.44 

.25 

-.55 

Table  17.  Proportion  of  Questionnaire  Returns 
from  Professional  Areas 


FORM  FORM 
101  102 


AREA 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Social  Work-Social 

Services 

98 

20.8 

105 

23.3 

Teaching 

99 

21.0 

100 

22.3 

Medical/Paramedical 

98 

20.8 

94 

20.9 

Managerial-Executive 

89 

18.8 

65 

14.4 

Science-Engineering 

88 

18.6 

86 

19.1 

BASE 

472 

100.0 

450 

100.0 

98 


Table  18.  Age  of  Respondents:  Professional  Group  by  Questionnaire  Sample 

Social 

Work- Social  Medical-  Executive-  Science- 

TOTAL  Services  Teaching  Paramedical  Managerial  Engineering 

Form  no.  101  102  101  102  101  102  101  102  101  102  101  102 
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Table  22.  Minimum  Age  and  Sex  Requirements  of  Employer  Respondents  by  Group 
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Table  24.  Minimum  Experience  and  Physical  Appearance  Requirements  of 

Employer  Respondents  by  Group 
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Table  28.  Minimum  Leadership  and  Emotional  Stability  Requirements  of  Employer  Respondent  by  Group 
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Table  30.  Minimum  Creativity  and  Citizenship  Requirements  of  Employer  Respondents  by  Group 
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Table  32.  Rank  of  Mean  Trait  Rating 

(Higher  Mean  Value  more  crucial  in  hiring  decision,  Highest  Mean  —  Rank  1) 
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Table  33.  Continued 

Summary  of  Differences  in  Trait  Ratings  by  Questionnaire  Form  and  Professional  Groups. 
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Denotes  T  significant  at  .05  level, 
n  denotes  no  change. 
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Denotes  T  significant  at  .05  level, 
:  n  denotes  no  change. 


Table  33.  Continued 

Summary  of  Differences  in  Trait  Ratings  by  Questionnaire  Form  and  Professional  Groups. 

Direction  of  differences  Direction  of  significant  dif- 

HEARING  HEALTH  by  group  across  traits  ferences  by  group  across  traits 

( GROUPS )  FORM  Mean  Diff.  Mean  Diff. 
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Denotes  T  significant  at  .05  level. 
;  n  denotes  no  change. 
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Appendix  A 


Occupational  Information  Available  in  Braille 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind,  has  the  following  ca¬ 
reer  briefs  in  Braille.  They  are  available  on  loan  from  all  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind.  These  publications  are  especially  recommended 
because  they  are  reprints  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
a  publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  each 
covers  a  group  of  occupations  in  a  field  of  employment  rather  than  a 
specific  job. 


Advertising  Workers,  Marketing  Research  Workers,  and  Public 
Relations  Workers 
Agricultural  Occupations 
Biological  Scientist 

Electronic  Computer  Operating  Personnel  and  Programmers 

Electronics  Manufacturing  Occupations 

Engineers 

Government  Occupations 

Home  Economics  Dietitians 

Industrial  Chemical  Industry 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Agents  and  Brokers 

Lawyers 

Performing  Arts 
Personnel  Workers 

Physical  Therapists — Occupational  Therapists 

Protestant  Clergymen 

Psychologist 

Sales  Workers — Retail  Stores,  Wholesale  Trade,  Manufactur¬ 
ing 

Secretaries,  Stenographers,  and  Typists 
Social  Scientists 
Social  Workers 

Teachers  and  School  Counselors 

Factory  Occupations  Not  Requiring  Specialized  Training 
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Letter  Resume 


111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

For  the  past  19  years  I  have  been  working  as  a  design  and  research  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering.  My  academic  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  work  includes  an  engineering  degree  from  the  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  from  which  I  graduated  in  1948.  I  believe  that 
my  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering,  gained 
from  many  years  of  experience,  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  the  event 
there  is  a  suitable  vacancy  at  your  college. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  securing  a  position  as  a  student  adviser, 
and  I  would  also  be  available  to  work  as  an  instructor  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  I  am  qualified  to  teach.  Although  employment  in  an  aca¬ 
demic  setting  may  appear  to  be  a  departure  from  the  work  I  have 
done  previously,  I  have  always  been  interested  in  teaching  and  in  the 
possibility  of  counseling  and  assisting  students  in  the  development  of 
their  vocational  goals. 

My  work  experiences  include  employment  with  the  Metalwash  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of  indust- 
trial  cleaning  equipment,  from  1941  through  1958.  At  this  company 
I  was  Chief  Design  Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  later  head  of  Development  and  Standardization.  My  last 
employment  was  with  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  Fairlawn,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  capacity  of  design  engineer  in  the  Research  Center.  It 
was  during  this  latter  employment  that  my  vision  began  to  fail  and 
made  necessary  the  termination  of  my  employment  in  order  to  enroll 
in  a  rehabilitation  program. 


I  am  now  ready  to  return  to  work,  and  although  I  continue  to  be 
legally  blind,  I  am  able  to  travel  independently  and  perform  most 
tasks  with  a  minimum  of  assistance.  I  make  frequent  use  of  recording 
equipment  and  magnifying  devices  for  study  and  research. 


If  there  is  an  opportunity  for  which  you  feel  I  could  qualify  at  your 
college,  I  would  be  happy  to  arrange  for  an  interview. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Doe 
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Letter  Resume 


111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  presently  seeking  an  affiliation  as  a  staff  resident  in  a  convales¬ 
cent  or  nursing  home. 

Since  1926  I  have  been  licensed  as  a  Medical  Doctor  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  have  maintained  an  office  practice  for  37  years.  During 
World  War  II,  I  was  a  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army.  From  1947-1951,  I  took  courses  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  in  Internal  Medicine,  X-ray, 
Cardiology,  and  Basic  Medical  Sciences. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me  in  greater  detail,  I 
would  be  available  at  your  convenience. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Doe,  M.D. 

Chronological  Resume 

JANE  DOE 

111  East  59th  Street  Telephone: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  10022  ZE5-5000 

VOCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

Translator:  Foreign  Correspondent.  Responsibility  for  the  read¬ 
ing,  translating  and  answering  of  correspondence,  reports,  and 
documents  from  English  to  French  and  German,  or  from  German, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  to  English. 

EDUCATION 

1933- 1934:  Downs  School,  Brighton,  Sussex,  England. 

1934- 1935:  Box’s  Commercial  School,  Brighton,  Sussex,  England. 

Evening  courses  which  included  typing. 

1945-1948:  New  School  For  Social  Research,  66  West  12th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York.  Evening  School. 

Major:  Sociology 
Minor:  English 

Course  work,  under  B.A.  program,  included: 
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Newspaper  Writing,  Labor  Economics  and  Sociology, 
Shakespeare,  Spoken  English,  Public  Opinion  and 
Propaganda,  Sociology  of  Labor  (I  and  II),  Applied 
Economics,  and  Writers  in  Action  (a  workshop). 

1935:  Cambridge  University — Local  Examination  Board 
Certificate  for  Proficiency  in  English. 

EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

1934- 1935:  Downs  School ,  Brighton,  Sussex,  England. 

Taught  German  and  had  supervisory  duties. 

1935- 1936:  Mansfield  College ,  Hove,  Sussex,  England. 

Taught  French  &  English  and  had  supervisory 
duties. 


1936-1940:  Societe  International  des  Cuirs ,  S.A.,  Antwerp,  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Secretary. 


1942-1945:  Private  English  lessons  given  during  stay  in  Havana, 
Cuba. 


1945-1951:  Kaufmann  Trading  Corporation ,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Traffic  Manager.  Supervision  of  Secretary  and 
two  Assistants. 


1951-1954:  Friendship  Among  Children  and  Youth,  220  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

Secretary-Assistant.  This  was  an  educational, 
non-profit  organization  which  brought  many  chil¬ 
dren,  in  many  countries,  into  contact  with  each  other 
through  various  projects.  My  duties  also  included  the 
follow-up  of  projects,  preparation  and  editing  of  pro¬ 
motion  literature,  and  preparation  of  meetings. 

1954- 1955:  Gillespie  &  Co.,  2  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

French-English  Secretary. 

1955- 1960:  Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corporation,  595  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary. 


1960-1962:  Free-lance  Translator. 


1962  to 

Present:  Dictaphone-typist/Secretary,  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSLATING 

As  part  of  my  duties  at  Friendship  Among  Children  and  Youth 
and  at  the  Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corp.,  I  also  worked  as  a 
Translator. 

LANGUAGES 

Read,  write  and  speak  fluently:  English,  French  and  German.  I 
also  have  useful  knowledge  of  Dutch  and  Spanish. 

TRAVEL 

Before  coming  to  the  U.  S.  in  1945,  I  lived  in  Belgium,  Cuba, 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Since  1945,  I  have  made  a  number 
of  trips  to  Europe,  visiting  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  The  Netherlands. 

PERSONAL  DATA 

Height  :  5'6" 

Weight  :  135# 

Marital  Status :  Single. 

Bom  in  Frankfurt/Main,  Germany;  U.  S.  Citizen  since  1950. 

REFERENCES  AND  TRANSCRIPTS 

Furnished  upon  request. 

Cover  Letter  for  Resumes 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

I  am  interested  in  securing  an  entry  position  in  the  fields  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  industrial  relations,  or  personnel  administration.  I  believe  my 
academic  preparation  and  my  keen  interest  in  these  challenging  fields 
justify  your  consideration. 

Although  I  have  a  visual  disability,  it  does  not  interfere  with  my 
ability  to  work  effectively,  as  attested  to  by  the  attached  endorsement 
letter  from  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  personal  interview  would  best  demonstrate  to 
you  the  way  in  which  I  can  perform  a  worthwhile  service  for  your 
organization.  I  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  an  interview  at  your 
convenience.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Doe 
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Endorsement  Letter 

THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
ELDORADO  5-2200 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  through  its  Professional 
Counseling  and  Placement  Service,  assists  qualified,  professionally 
trained  men  and  women  and  their  prospective  employers  in  developing 
a  mutually  profitable  relationship.  The  basis  for  this  activity  of  The 
Lighthouse  is  the  belief,  which  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  that 
a  visually  handicapped  person  if  given  the  opportunity  can  function 
effectively  in  the  field  for  which  he  is  trained. 

Our  assessment  of  Mr.  John  Doe,  applicant  for  an  entry  position  in 
the  fields  of  labor  relations,  industrial  relations,  or  personnel  admin¬ 
istration,  has  confirmed  his  readiness  to  seek  a  career  in  one  of  these 
fields. 

To  Mr.  Doe  we  have  offered  an  appraisal  of  his  qualifications  and 
guidance  as  to  the  location  of  logical  employers.  To  you,  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employer,  we  offer  assurance  that  Mr.  Doe  is  trained  and  qualified 
for  the  particular  position  he  is  seeking,  and  we  are  ready  to  assist 
you  in  implementing  the  successful  placement  of  this  applicant  in  your 
organization. 

Would  you  please  give  Mr.  John  Doe  every  consideration  for  openings 
which  you  may  have  in  the  specialty  for  which  he  is  qualified.  We 
invite  you  to  contact  us  by  telephone  or  letter  should  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  the  way  in  which  this  professional  aspirant  may 
work  most  advantageously  in  your  organization. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  L.  Crawford 
Professional  Counseling 
and  Placement  Service 

Functional  Resume 

JOHN  DOE 

111  East  59th  Street  Telephone: 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ZE  5-5000 

occupational  Entry  position  in  the  fields  of  labor  relations,  indus- 
goal — trial  relations,  or  personnel  administration. 
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education — St.  John’s  University 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  Degree,  1960. 
Major:  Industrial  Relations 

Major  Subjects: 

Business  Organization  Sc  Management 
Purchasing  Sc  Materials  Control 
Motion  Sc  Time  Study 
Personnel  Administration 
Employee  Sc  Supervisor  Training 
Industrial  Relations 
Collective  Bargaining  Sc  Arbitration 
Wage  Sc  Salary  Administration 
Principles  of  Marketing 
Job  Evaluation 
Labor  Legislation 

Columbia  University  School  of  General  Studies 
Courses  in  History  and  Mathematics — 1954-1955 

Since  the  completion  of  my  baccalaureate  degree,  I 
have  expanded  my  fund  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
labor  relations  and  industrial  relations  through  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  of  the  current  literature. 

scholastic  Contemporary  Forum  (Debating  and  Discussion  Or- 
memberships — ganization) 

Industrial  Relations  Forum 

military  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  1st  Marine  Division — 1951-1954 
experience — (Korean  Campaign,  Purple  Heart  Medal) 

work  Oct.  1957-March  1958 — Retail-Wholesale  Department 
history — Store  Workers  Union ,  District  65,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Interpreted  pension  accounts  to  individual  store  em¬ 
ployees,  including  variable  insurance  regulations. 
(While  attending  college) 

May  1957-Oct.  1957 — Guaranty  Trust  Company,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IBM  Operator. 

(While  attending  college) 

Apr.  1956-May  1957 — Warwick  fc  Legler,  Inc.  (Adver¬ 
tising),  375  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clerk. 

(While  attending  college) 
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Jan.  1955-Jan.  1956 — Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc., 
219  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Clerk. 

(Resigned  to  enter  college.) 

Aug.  1950-Jan.  1951 — Celanese  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Clerk. 

(left  to  enter  military  service.) 

personal  Age:  29  Marital  Status:  Single  Health:  Excellent 
data — Height:  6'3"  Weight:  195 

references — Furnished  upon  request. 

Cover  Letter  for  a  Resume 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Does  your  organization  need  a  trained  vocational  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor?  If  so,  the  enclosed  resume  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

My  formal  training,  including  internships  with  two  prominent  social 
service  agencies,  and  my  practical  work  experience  have  given  me  an 
excellent  background  for  this  field.  These  qualifications,  I  believe, 
would  enable  me  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  services  of 
your  agency. 

I  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  an  interview,  at  your  convenience. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Doe 

Functional  Resume 

LOUIS  DOE 

111  East  59th  Street  Telephone: 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ZE  5-5000 

occupational 

goal —  Employment  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 

education —  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.S.  February  1951 

Major — Guidance  and  Personnel  Administration 
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Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

M.S.  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling,  expected  June 

1963. 

Course  Work 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Rehabilitation 

Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

Theories  of  Personality 

Use  of  Tests  in  Rehabilitation 

Medical  Information 

Occupational  Information 

How  to  Interview 

Social  Vocational  Guidance 

Internship 

September  1962 — January  1963 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Home 

Teaching  Division 

Worked  with  clients  in  the  areas  of  manual 
skills,  administering  tests,  interviewing  and 
therapy. 

February  1963 — June  1963 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Interviewing  new  applicants  for  service,  prepar¬ 
ing  necessary  reports,  handling  intra-agency  and 
inter-agency  referrals,  vocational  counseling  and 
guidance. 

extracurricular  New  York  University — Writer  for  college  newspaper, 
activities — Hunter  College — President,  Association  for  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Counseling  at  Hunter. 

professional  National  Rehabilitation  Association — Student  Mem- 
affiliations — bership 

American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Association — Stu¬ 
dent  Membership 

work  August  1943 — September  1961 — Assembly  Worker, 
experience — International  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 

(9/47  to  8/50 — Educational  leave  of  absence) 

September  1942 — July  1943 — Newsstand  operator, 
New  York  City. 

February  1942 — September  1942 — Material  Cutter, 
Sheltered  Workshop  of  Association  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Conditions  for  the  Poor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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hobbies  and  Play  saxophone  in  small  orchestra  on  weekends, 
interests — Local  political  committeeman  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Member  of  track  team  in  high  school.  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  and  local  YMCA. 

Choral  singing,  horseback  riding. 

personal  Age:  40  Height:  6'  Weight:  165 
data — Marital  Status:  Married,  3  children 
Health:  Excellent 

I  have  been  totally  blind  since  the  age  of  13.  I  am 
able  to  travel  independently,  and  the  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  Braille,  as  well  as  a  retentive  memory, 
have  enabled  me  to  pursue  my  college  training.  Com¬ 
petitive  industrial  employment,  as  well  as  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  activities,  will  greatly  aid  me  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling. 

references — Furnished  upon  request. 
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The  Lighthouse  Scholarship  Program 

The  Lighthouse  offers  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  annually  to 

qualified  blind  students  who  are  seeking  academic 
training  on  the  college  or  postgraduate  level.  Train¬ 
ing  grants  may  be  awarded  in  exceptional  situations 
for  certain  vocational  training  programs. 

The  scholarships  are  intended  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment,  adjustment  and  the  social  and  cultural 
vistas  of  qualified  blind  students  to  attain  their 
maximum  potential. 

Who  may  apply  Scholarship  grants  are  available  only  to  U.  S.  and 

Canadian  citizens  in  approved  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  U.  S.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
who  reside  in  the  Greater  New  York  City  area. 
Grants  will  be  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  and  promise  of  the  individual  student  seek¬ 
ing  to  further  his  educational  objective. 


Amount  of  grant  Amount  of  grant  is  determined  by  the  over-all  need 

of  the  applicant  and  may  be  used  for  tuition,  trans¬ 
portation,  special  equipment,  supplies,  food  shelter 
and  clothing  as  required.  Scholarship  grants  are 
given  on  a  one  year  basis. 
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Applications  Completed  Lighthouse  Scholarship  Application 

forms  must  be  submitted  to  The  Lighthouse  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee  by  April  1st  of  each  year.  A  per¬ 
sonal  interview  is  required.  Scholarship  awards  will 
be  announced  prior  to  September  1st  annually. 
Forms  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SCHOLARSHIP  REGISTRAR 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Application  for  Lighthouse  Scholarship 

THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Original _  Date  Filed _ 

Renewal _ _ 

Applicants  for  a  Lighthouse  Scholarship  from  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  must  give  the  information  requested  below.  USE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR 
DETAILED  ANSWERS  FOR  QUESTIONS  9,  10,  and  11. 

I.  Name _  2.  Address _ 

3.  Date  of  Birth _  4.  Telephone  No _ 

5.  (a)  Father’s  Name _  5.  (b)  Occupation _ 

6.  (a)  Mother’s  Name _ _  6.  (b)  Occupation _ 

7.  (a)  Names  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  Living  at  Home _ 

7.  (b)  Occupations - 

8.  Family  Income  and  Resources _ 

9.  Outline  education  up  to  and  including  the  present. 

(a)  Transcript  of  your  recent  academic  record  is  required  EACH  YEAR 
scholarship  is  applied  for. 

(b)  List  Degrees  or  diplomas  received. 

(c)  Years  Completed. 

10.  Plans  for  future  education: 

(a)  Name  of  school  (b)  Courses  and  time  required 

(c)  Objective  (d)  Matriculated  for _ by _ 

Degree  Year 

II.  Employment — Mention  any  paid  work  you  have  done  with  approximate  earnings. 

12.  What  are  your  leisure  time  activities _ 


13.  Estimate  income  incident  to  your  schooling  for  the  next  year: 

(a)  Maintenance  (b)  Tuition  (c)  Books,  etc. 

(d)  Readers  (e)  Clothing  (f)  Personal  Expenses 

14.  Estimate  income  incident  to  your  schooling  for  the  next  year: 

(a)  V.R.S.  $ -  (b)  Readers  Fee  $ - 

(c)  Earnings  $ -  (d)  Family  Support  $ _ _ 

(e)  Other  Scholarships  $ - 

15.  Medical  reports  on  eyes  and  physical  condition  are  required. 

(A  picture  is  required  at  the  time  of  interview.) 

16.  References — Give  names  and  address  of  three  persons  (not  relatives  or  personal 
friends)  from  whom  we  may  obtain  references. 
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Scholarship  Evaluation  Form 

Date _ 

Student’s  Name _  Age _  Marital  Status _ 

Address _  No.  of  Children _  Ages _ 

High  School  Attended _  Yr.  of  Graduation _  Average. 

College  Attended _ 

AVERAGE 

1st  Year —  - 

2nd  Year —  _ 

3rd  Year —  _ 

4th  Year —  _ 

Degrees  Received _ 

Matriculating  At _ _ _ 

Psychological  Evaluation:  Report  Attached 
Summer  Evaluation:  Report  Attached 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  REMARKS: 

Adjustment  to  Blindness  Physical  Condition  Personality 


Excellent _  Excellent _  Excellent 

Good _  Good _  Good. 

Fair _  Fair _  Fair. 

Poor _  Poor -  Poor. 

Interviewer’s  Personal  Comments _ 


COMMUNICATION 

Braille  _  _  Uses  Tape  Recorder  _  _ 

Typewriting  _  _  Reads  Print  _  _ 

Scriptwriting  _  _  Reads  Large  Print  Only  _  _ 

Yes  No  Yes  No 

TRAVELS 

With  Vision _  Uses  Cane _  Dog  Guide _ 

Other _ 

Interviewer’s  Recommendations: _ _ 


Attached:  Mid  Semester  College  Report — V.R.S. 

Final  Semester  College  Report — V.R.S. 
Transcript  of  grades  for  both  semesters 

LH.S.-l 

4-15-65 
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Study  #101 

NYAFTB 
Box  3338 

Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Dear  Colleague: 

We  are  asking  your  cooperation  in  connection  with  a  research  study 
which  aims  to  uncover  standards  for  employment  which  are  currently 
used  by  professional  persons,  like  yourself,  in  the  hiring  of  college 
graduates. 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  is  of  great  importance  to  workers  in 
the  field  of  vocational  guidance.  Many  professionally  trained  persons 
are  entering  the  labor  market  each  year.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  number  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  New  and 
traditional  professional  occupations  will  have  openings  that  could  be 
filled  by  students  now  in  college. 

The  questionnaire  consists  of  a  set  of  items.  Please  do  not  omit  any 
item.  We  are  interested  in  forming  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of 
employers’  attitudes  toward  hiring  persons  for  professional  and  man¬ 
agerial  positions. 

The  data  from  this  study  will  be  made  available,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  results  if  you  contact  us  by  letter  directed  to  the  box 
number  on  the  enclosed  return  envelope. 

We  need  your  help.  Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  place  it  in 
the  stamped  return  envelope.  If  you  have  any  comments  on  this  study, 
please  feel  free  to  state  them  on  the  questionnaire. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Cordially, 

Sidney  Lirtzman,  Ph.D. 

Research  Director 

Sponsored  by  Grant  #RD  915S 
United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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Study  #101  _ 

I.  Below  you  will  see  a  series  of  traits  which  are  usually  considered  when  hiring 
professionally  trained  persons.  Next  to  each  trait  you  will  notice  a  series  of 
alternatives.  Would  you  please,  for  each  trait,  check  the  one  alternative  you 
would  require  as  a  minimum  level  for  an  applicant  for  a  starting  position  in  your 
professional  field.  Even  if  you  feel  that  the  alternatives  do  not  exactly  reflect 
your  feelings,  please  choose  the  one  which  is  closest. 


Traits: 


1.  Age: 

18  yrs.  to 

30  to  40 

41  to  53 

54  to  65 

6 

29  yrs. 

2.  Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Either 

7 

3.  Training 

College  grad. 

College  grad. 

Graduate  professional 

8 

Level: 

no  major 

.  professional 

training 

major 

4.  Degree 

No  Bachelor’s  First  Masters  Doctoral 

9 _ 

Level: 

degree 

Professional 

degree 

(L.L.B.,  C.E., 

etc.) 

5.  Experience: 

None  Up  to  2  yrs.  3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

10 _ 

1 

yr. 

6.  Physical 

Not  a 

Prefer  no 

Must  have 

Must  have  no 

11 

Appearance: 

factor 

visible  dis- 

no  visible  dis- 

disfigurement 

figurement  or 

figurement  or 

or  disability 

disability 

disability 

7.  Ability  to 

Should  show 

Should  show 

Should  show 

Should  show 

12 

Get  A  long 

some  ability 

moderate 

substantial 

unusual 

with  Co- 

to  get 

ability 

ability 

ability 

Workers: 

along 

8.  Degree  of 

Can  be 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  have 

13 

Vision: 

totally 

enough  sight 

enough  sight 

normal  vision 

blind 

to  move 

to  move 

with  correc- 

around 

around  and 

tive  lenses 

read  docu- 

ments 

9.  Speech 

Not  a  major 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  have 

14 _ 

Character- 

factor 

reasonably 

no  major 

no  speech 

is  tics: 

intelligible 

speech  defects 

defects 

speech 

or  impedi- 

ments 

10.  References: 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Should  have 

15 

factor 

at  least  one 

a  preponder- 

no  unfavor- 

favorable 

ance  of 

able  refer- 

reference 

favorable 

ences 

references 

11.  Research 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Should  have 

16 _ 

Skill: 

factor 

knowledge 

some  re- 

substantial 

of  basic 

search  ex- 

research 

skills 

peri  en  re 

experience 

12.  Supervisory 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  be  a 

Potential: 

factor 

supervisory 

considerable 

potential 

potential 

potential 

supervisor 

13.  Leadership 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  be  a 

18 

A  bility: 

factor 

some 

considerable 

potential 

potential 

leader 
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14. 

Emotional 

Stability: 

Should  be 

reasonably 

stable 

Should  have 

normal 

stability 

Should  have 
above 
average 
stability 

Must  be 

unusually 

stable 

19. 

15. 

Security 

Clearance: 

Not  a 

factor 

Would  be 
helpful 

Should  have 
cl  ea  ranee 

Must  have 
cl  ea  ran  cp 

20. 

16. 

Travel 

Ability: 

Not  a 
factor 

Should  be 
able  to  move 
around  with¬ 
out  help 

Must  be 
able  to  move 
around  with¬ 
out  help 

21. 

17. 

Creativity: 

Not  a 
factor 

Should  show 
a  moderate 
degree _ 

Should  show 
above 
average 
creativity 

Must  have 
above 
average 
creativity 

22. 

18. 

Citizenship: 

Not  a 
factor 

Prefer  US 
citizen 

Must  be  US 
citizen 

23. 

19. 

Hearing 

Ability: 

Can  be 
totally 
deaf 

Should  have 
reasonable 
hearing  with 
aids 

Must  be  able 
to  hear  with¬ 
out  aids 

24. 

20. 

Health: 

Health  not 
a  factor 

Should  have 
reasonably 
good 
health 

Must  be  in 

excellent 

health 

25. 

II. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


(a)  Below  you  will  see  a  list  of  items  which  you  have  evaluated  before.  Would 
you  please  indicate  the  importance  of  these  items  in  your  decision  to  hire  a 
professional  applicant  for  a  starting  position  in  your  field  by  placing  a  check¬ 
mark  under  the  appropriate  heading  as  shown  below. 


2 

1  Has  only  3 

Has  no  minor  Has  some 
importance  importance  importance 


5 

Would  be 
a  crucial 
4  factor 

Is  very  in  my 

important  decision 


Age:  _  _  _  _  _  26 _ 

Sex:  _  _  _  _  _  27 _ 

T  raining 

Level:  _  _  _  _  _  28 _ 

Degree 

Level:  _  _  _  _  _  29 _ 

Experience:  _  _  _  _  _  30 _ 

Physical 

Appearance:  _  _  _  _  _  31 _ 

Ability  To 
Get  Along 
With  Co- 

Workers:  _  _  _  _  _  32 _ 

Degree  of 

Vision:  _  _  _  _  _  33 _ 

Speech  Char¬ 
acteristics:  _  _  _  _  _  34 _ 

References:  _  _  _  _  _  35 _ 

Research 

Skill:  _  _  _  _  _  36 _ 
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12.  Supervisory 

Ability:  _  _  _  _  _  37 _ 

13.  Leadership 

Ability:  _  _  _  _  _  38 - 

14.  Emotional 

Stability:  _  _  _  _  _  39 _ 

15.  Security 

Clearance:  _  _  _  _  _  40 - 

16.  Travel 

Ability:  _  _  _  _  _  41 - 

17.  Creativity:  _  _  _  _  _  42 - 

18.  Citizenship:  _  _  _  _  _  43 - 

19.  Hearing 

Ability:  _  _  _  _  _  44 - 

20.  Health:  _  _  _  _  _  45 - 


III.  CLASSIFICATION  DATA 

1.  What  is  your  professional  area  (Please  be  as  specific  as  possible,  i.  e.,  chief 

clinical  psychologist,  plant  manager,  head  computer  programmer,  elementary 
school  principal,  etc.) _  46 

2.  Into  which  age  group  do  you  fall  (check) 

Under  21  yrs.  of  age _ 

21-30  _ 

31-40  _ 

41-50  _ 

51-60  _ 

over  60  _  47 _ 

3.  (a)  Do  you  supervise  the  work  of  other  professional  workers? 

Yes _ 

No _  48 _ 

(b)  If  yes,  how  many  do  you  supervise _  49 _ 

4.  Do  you  hire  or  are  you  involved  in  hiring  professional  people? 

I  AM  NOT  INVOLVED  IN  HIRING _ 

I  AM  INVOLVED,  BUT  DON’T  MAKE  FINAL 
DECISIONS _ 

I  ACTUALLY  DECIDE  ON  WHO  IS  HIRED _  50 _ 

5.  Are  there  any  blind  professional  people  working  in  your  institution? 

Yes _ 

No _ 

Don’t  know _  51 _ 

6.  Approximately  how  many  people  does  your  business  or 
institution  employ? 

Under  25 _ ,  26  to  50 _ ,  51  to  100 _ ,  100  to  250 _ , 

over  250 _  52 _ 

7.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  your  professional  field? 

I  to  5  years _ 

6  to  10  _ 

II  to  20  _ 

21  to  30  _ 

31  to  40  _ 

over  40  yrs. _  53 _ 
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8.  Which  of  the  following  degrees  have  you  earned? 

No  Degree  _ 

Technical  School  Degree _ 

Bachelors  _ 

Masters  _ 

Ph.D.  _ 

M.D.  _ 

Ed.D.  _ 

Other  doctoral  _ 

Other  (write  in)  _  54 _ 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  recommendations 
about  this  research  project,  please  feel  free  to  enter  them  on  this  questionnaire  or  on 
a  separate  attachment. 

Would  you  kindly  place  your  completed  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  and  put  it  in  the  mail  today. 

Thank  you. 

Study  #102 

NYAFTB 
Box  3338 

Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Dear  Colleague: 

We  are  asking  your  cooperation  in  connection  with  a  research  study 
which  aims  to  uncover  standards  for  employment  which  are  currently 
used  by  professional  persons,  like  yourself,  in  the  hiring  of  college 
graduates. 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  is  of  great  importance  to  workers  in 
the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Many  professionally  trained  per¬ 
sons  with  physical  disabilities,  such  as  blindness,  are  entering  the  labor 
market  each  year.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  number  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  New  and  traditional  professional 
occupations  will  have  openings  that  could  be  filled  by  students  now  in 
college. 

The  questionnaire  consists  of  a  set  of  items.  Please  do  not  omit  any 
item.  We  are  interested  in  forming  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of 
employers’  attitudes  toward  hiring  blind  persons  for  professional  and 
managerial  positions.  We  are  not  interested  in  sympathetic  attitudes 
or  attitudes  that  are  held  by  the  general  public — we  are  interested  in 
what  you  think. 

The  data  from  this  study  will  be  made  available,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  results  if  you  contact  us  by  letter  directed  to  the  box 
number  oil  the  enclosed  return  envelope. 
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We  need  your  help.  Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  place  it  in 
the  stamped  return  envelope.  If  you  have  any  comments  on  this  study, 
please  feel  free  to  state  them  on  the  questionnaire. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Cordially, 

Sidney  Lirtzman,  Ph.D. 

Research  Director 

Sponsored  by  Grant  #RD  915S 

United  States  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Study  if  102  _ 

I.  Below  you  will  see  a  series  of  traits  which  are  usually  considered  when  hiring 
professionally  trained  persons.  Next  to  each  trait  you  will  notice  a  series  of 
alternatives.  Would  you  please,  for  each  trait,  check  the  one  alternative  you 
would  require  as  a  minimum  level  for  a  blind  applicant  for  a  starting  position 
in  your  professional  field.  Please  do  not  omit  indicating  your  choice  for  any  of 
the  traits.  Even  if  you  feel  that  the  alternatives  do  not  exactly  reflect  your 
feelings,  please  choose  the  one  which  is  closest. 


Traits: 

1. 

Age: 

18  yrs.  to 

29  yrs. 

30  to  40 

41  to  53 

54  to  65 

6. 

2. 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Either 

7. 

3. 

T  raining 

College  grad. 

College  grad. 

Graduate  professional 

8. 

Level: 

no  major 

.  professional 
major 

training 

4. 

Degree 

Bachelor 

First  professional  Masters  Doctoral 

9. 

Level: 

degree  (L.L.B.,  C.E., 

etc.) 

5. 

Experience: 

None  Up  to  2  yrs.  3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

10. 

1 

yr- 

6. 

Physical 

Not  a 

Prefer  no 

Must  have 

Must  have 

11. 

Appearance: 

factor 

visible  disfig- 

no  visible  dis- 

no  disfigure- 

urement  or 

figurement  or 

ment  or 

disability 

.  disability 

disability 

7. 

Ability  to 

Should  show 

Should  show 

Should  show 

Should  show 

12. 

Get  A  long 

some  ability 

moderate 

substantial 

unusual 

with  Co- 

to  get 

ability 

ability 

ability 

Workers: 

along 

8.  Degree  of 

Can  be 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  have 

13. 

Vision: 

totally 

enough  sight 

enough  sight 

normal  vision 

blind 

to  move 

to  move 

with  correc- 

around 

around  and 
read  docu¬ 
ments 

tive  lenses 

9. 

Speech 

Not  a  major 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  have 

14_ 

Character- 

factor 

reasonably 

no  major 

no  speech 

istics: 

intelligible 

speech  defects  defects 

speech 

or  impedi- 

ments. 
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10. 

References: 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Should  have 

15 

factor 

at  least  one 

a  preponder- 

no  unfavor- 

favorable 

ance  of 

able  refer- 

reference 

favorable 

ences 

references 

11. 

Research 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Should  have 

16 

Skill: 

factor 

knowledge 

some  re- 

substantial 

of  basic 

search  ex- 

research 

skills 

perience 

experience 

12. 

Supervisory 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  be  a 

Potential: 

factor 

supervisory 

considerable 

potential 

potential 

potential 

supervisor 

13. 

Leadership 

Not  a 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  be  a 

18 _ 

Ability: 

factor 

some 

considerable 

potential 

potential 

leader 

14. 

Emotional 

Should  be 

Should  have 

Should  have 

Must  be 

19 

Stability: 

reasonably 

normal 

above 

unusually 

stable 

stability 

average 

stable 

stability 

15. 

Security 

Not  a 

Would  be 

Should  have 

Must  have 

20 

Clearance: 

fa cfor 

helpful 

clearance 

clea  ranee 

16. 

T  ravel 

Not  a 

Should  be 

Must  be 

21 

Ability: 

factor 

able  to  move 

able  to  move 

around  with- 

around  with- 

out  help 

out  help 

17. 

Creativity: 

Not  a 

Should  show 

Should  show 

Must  have 

22 

factor 

a  moderate 

above 

above 

degree 

average 

average 

creativity 

creativity 

18. 

Citizenship: 

Not  a 

Prefer  US 

Must  be  US 

23 

factor 

citizen 

citizen 

19. 

Hearing 

Can  be 

Should  have 

Must  be  able 

24 

Ability: 

totally 

reasonable 

to  hear  with- 

deaf 

hearing  with 

out  aids 

aids 

• 

o 

cs 

Health: 

Health  not 

Should  have 

Must  be  in 

25 

a  factor 

reasonably 

excellent 

good 

health 

health 


II.  (a)  Below  you  will  see  a  list  of  items  which  you  have  evaluated  before.  Would 
you  please  indicate  the  importance  of  these  items  in  your  decision  to  hire 
a  blind  professional  applicant  for  a  starting  position  in  your  field  by  placing 
a  checkmark  under  the  appropriate  heading  as  shown  below. 


1 

Has  no 
importance 


2 

Has  only 
minor 
importance 


3 

Has  some 
importance 


4 

Is  very 
important 


5 

Would  be 
a  crucial 
factor 
in  my 
decision 


1.  Age:  _  _  _  _  _  26 - 

2.  Sex:  _  _  _  _  _  27 - 

3.  Training 

Level:  _  _  _  _  _  28 - 

4.  Degree 
Level: 


29 _ 
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5.  Experience: 

6.  Physical 
Appearance: 

7.  Ability  To 
Get  A  long 
With  Co- 
Workers: 

8.  Degree  of 
Vision: 

9.  Speech  Char¬ 
acteristics: 

10.  References: 

11.  Research 
Skill: 

12.  Supervisory 
Ability: 

13.  Leadership 
A  bility: 

14.  Emotional 
Stability: 

15.  Security 
Clearance: 

16.  Travel 
A  bility: 

17.  Creativity: 

18.  Citizenship: 

19.  Hearing 
Ability: 

20.  Health: 


III.  CLASSIFICATION  DATA 

1.  What  is  your  professional  area  (Please  be  as  specific  as  possible,  i.  e. 

psychologist  chief,  plant  manager,  supervising  psychiatric  social 
elementary  school  principal,  etc.) _ 

2.  Into  which  age  group  do  you  fall  (check) 

Under  21  yrs.  of  age _ 

21-30  _ 

31-40  _ 

41-50  _ 

51-60  _ 

over  60  _ 

3.  (a)  Do  you  supervise  the  work  of  other  professional  workers? 

Yes _ 

No _ 

(b)  If  yes,  how  many  do  you  supervise _ 

4.  Do  you  hire  or  are  you  involved  in  hiring  professional  people? 

I  AM  NOT  INVOLVED  IN  HIRING _ 

I  AM  INVOLVED,  BUT  DON’T  MAKE  FINAL 
DECISIONS _ 

I  ACTUALLY  DECIDE  ON  WHO  IS  HIRED _ 
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30  _ 

31  _ 

32  _ 

33  _ 

34  _ 

35  _ 

36  _ 

37  _ 

38  _ 

39  _ 

40  _ 

41  _ 

42  _ 

43  _ 

44  _ 

45  _ 

,  clinical 
worker, 

46  _ 


47  _ 

48  _ 

49  _ 


50 _ 


5.  Are  there  any  blind  professional  people  working  in  your  institution? 
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Yes _ 

No _ 

Don’t  know _  51 - 

6.  Approximately  how  many  people  does  your  business  or 
institution  employ? 

Under  25 _ ,  26  to  50 _ ,  51  to  100 _ ,  100  to  250 - , 

over  250 _  52 - 

7.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  your  professional  field? 

I  to  5  years _ 

6  to  10  _ 

II  to  20  _ 

21  to  30  _ 

31  to  40  _ 

over  40  yrs. _  53 - 

8.  Which  of  the  following  degrees  have  you  earned? 

No  Degree  _ 

Technical  School  Degree _ 

Bachelors  _____ 

Masters  _ 

Ph.D.  _ 

M.D.  _ 

Ed.D.  _ 

Other  doctoral  _ 

Other  (write  in) _ 54 - 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  recommendations 
about  this  research  project,  please  feel  free  to  enter  them  on  this  questionnaire  or  in 
a  separate  attachment. 

Would  you  kindly  place  your  completed  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  and  put  it  in  the  mail  today. 

Thank  you. 


Study  ^103 

NYAFTB 
Box  3338 

Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Dear  Colleague: 

We  are  asking  your  cooperation  in  connection  with  a  research  study 
the  goal  of  which  is  to  uncover  some  of  the  attitudes  which  profession¬ 
ally  trained  persons  like  yourself  may  have  toward  the  employment  of 
blind  persons  who  are  qualified  to  work  in  the  professions. 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  is  of  great  importance  to  workers 
in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  We  are  not  interested  in  a 
compilation  of  sympathetic  attitudes  based  on  what  most  of  us  are 
told  we  should  feel  about  the  blind.  Such  data  would  be  useless;  we 
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are,  instead,  interested  in  forming  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of 
employers’  attitudes  about  hiring  blind  professionals.  Only  if  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  realities  which  a  blind  person  must  face  when  trying  to 
secure  a  job,  can  we  provide  him  with  realistic  training  aids  and 
realistic  counseling. 

The  questionnaire  consists  of  a  set  of  37  statements.  For  each  state¬ 
ment  would  you  please  choose  the  one  which  best  reflects  your  attitude. 
Please  rate  each  statement  as  carefully  as  you  can  in  terms  of  your 
own  feelings.  Please  do  not  omit  any  items. 

The  remaining  few  items  are  for  classification  purposes.  This  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  annonymous,  so  do  not  sign  your  name  to  it. 

The  data  from  this  study  will  be  made  available  to  all  interested 
professionals.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  results  if  you  contact  us 
by  letter  directed  to  the  box  number  on  the  enclosed  return  envelope. 

We  need  your  help.  Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  place  it 
in  the  stamped  return  envelope.  If  you  have  any  comments  on  this 
study,  please  feel  free  to  state  them  on  the  questionnaire. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Cordially, 

Sidney  Lirtzman,  Ph.D. 

Research  Director 

Sponsored  by  Grant  #RD  915S 

United  States  Department  of 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare 


Study  if  103 

Below  are  37  statements.  Please  place  a  checkmark  along  side  the  item  on  the  line 
under  the  rating  category  which  best  reflects  your  attitude.  Please  rate  all  items. 


Agree  Not%  Disagree 

Strongly  Agree  Sure  Disagree  Strongly 

1.  A  blind  person  is  able  to  do 

as  good  a  job  in  my  field  as  a 
sighted  person  with  the  same 
level  of  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  _  _  _  _  _  6 _ 

2.  Getting  to  work  is  a  serious 

problem  for  blind  people.  _  _  _  _  _  7 _ 

3.  Blind  people  usually  make  a 
very  good  impression  at  job 

interviews.  _  _  _  _  _  8 _ 
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4.  Blind  people  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  or  technical  work  find 
it  easier  to  get  jobs  than 

other  blind  people.  _  _  _  _  _  9 _ 

5.  Blindness  probably  would 

not  unfavorably  affect  train¬ 
ing  for  work  in  my  field.  _  _  _  _  _  10 _ 

6.  Prospective  employers  would 

rather  hire  a  sighted  person.  _  _  _  _  _  11 _ 

7.  Blind  people  will  find  it  very 

hard  to  get  a  job  in  my  field.  _  _  _  _  _  12 _ 

8.  Prospective  employers  will  go 
out  of  their  way  to  give  a 
blind  person  the  benefit  of 

any  doubt.  _  _  _  _  _  13 _ 

9.  Sighted  co-workers  will  be 
uncomfortable  when  blind 

people  are  around.  _  _  _  _  _  14 _ 

10.  Most  places  don’t  want  to 

hire  blind  people  for  profes¬ 
sional  jobs.  _  _  _  _  _  15 _ 

11.  A  blind  person’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  better 
than  average  to  get  a  job  in 

my  field.  _  _  _  _  _  16 _ 

12.  Blind  people  are  usually  very 

nervous  during  job  inter¬ 
views.  _  _  _  _  _  17 - 

13.  Employers  are  prejudiced 

against  blind  people.  _  _  _  _  _  18 _ 

14.  If  prospective  employers 
know  a  person  is  blind,  they 
won’t  ask  him  to  come  in  for 

an  interview.  _  _  _  _  _  19 - 

15.  A  blind  person  is  as  qualified 
as  a  sighted  person  for  work 

in  my  field.  -  -  -  -  -  20 - 

16.  Blind  people  really  won’t  be 
able  to  do  work  in  my  field 
without  the  help  of  sighted 

people.  -  -  -  -  -  21 - 

17.  Most  employers  are  afraid 

to  hire  blind  people.  _  _  _  _  _  22 - 

18.  People  who  interview  blind 
persons  for  a  job  will  be  very 

kind  to  the  applicant.  -  -  -  -  -  23 - 


19.  The  qualifications  and  train¬ 
ing  of  a  blind  person  don’t 
mean  too  much;  because  he 
is  blind,  he  won’t  be  able  to 

get  work  very  easily.  -  -  -  -  -  24 - 

20.  A  blind  person  cannot  really 
do  as  good  a  job  in  my  field 

as  a  sighted  person.  -  -  -  -  -  25 - 

21.  A  blind  person  would  not 
need  any  special  help  or  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  office  where 
I  work. 


26 _ 
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22.  A  blind  person  has  got  to  be 
more  careful  than  sighted 
people  during  job  interviews. 

23.  I  think  a  professional  place¬ 
ment  service  for  the  blind 
would  actually  help  blind 
professionals  find  jobs. 

24.  A  blind  person  probably 
won’t  be  able  to  get  around 
as  well  as  sighted  people  in 
my  office. 

25.  If  a  blind  person  makes  the 
normal  number  of  mistakes, 
he’d  get  fired. 

26.  Superiors  would  not  expect 
as  much  of  a  blind  person  as 
they  would  from  sighted  co¬ 
workers. 

27.  Most  people  don’t  think 
blind  people  should  be  in 
professional  or  technical 
work. 

28.  Once  a  blind  person  is  on  the 
job  a  few  months,  he  would 
not  have  any  difficulties  get¬ 
ting  around  in  my  office. 

29.  I  don’t  believe  blind  people 
will  find  jobs  in  my  field. 

30.  People  who  interview  a  blind 
person  for  a  job  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  something  to  use  as 
an  excuse  to  turn  him  down. 

31.  Employers  do  not  find  blind 
people  very  attractive  to 
look  at. 

32.  A  blind  person  will  probably 
be  unemployed  more  often 
than  my  co-workers. 

33.  To  be  honest,  if  I  were  an 
employer,  I  don’t  think  I 
would  hire  a  blind  person  to 
work  in  my  field. 

34.  I  don’t  think  blind  people 
make  a  very  good  impression 
at  job  interviews. 

35.  A  blind  person  will  always 
need  help  to  do  an  average 
job  in  my  field  as  compared 
with  a  sighted  person. 

36.  My  co-workers  probably 
won’t  treat  a  blind  person 
any  differently  than  they 
would  any  other  colleague. 

37.  A  blind  person  would  proba¬ 
bly  receive  lower  salary  than 
a  sighted  person  in  my  field. 
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Classification  Data 

1.  What  is  your  professional  area  (Please  be  as  specific  as  possible, 

i.e.,  clinical  psychologist,  chief  computer  programmer,  psychiatric 
social  work  supervisor,  plant  manager,  etc.) _  46 _ 

2.  Into  which  age  group  do  you  fall  (check) 

Under  21  yrs.  of  age _ 

21-30  _ 

31-40  _ 

41-50  _ 

51-60  _ 

over  60  47 _ 

3.  (a)  Do  you  supervise  the  work  of  other  professional  workers? 

Yes _ 

No _  48 _ 

(b)  If  yes,  how  many  do  you  supervise _  49 _ 

4.  Do  you  hire  or  are  you  involved  in  hiring  professional  people? 

I  AM  NOT  INVOLVED  IN  HIRING _ 

I  AM  INVOLVED,  BUT  DON’T  MAKE  FINAL 
DECISIONS _ 

I  ACTUALLY  DECIDE  ON  WHO  IS  HIRED _  50 _ 

5.  Are  there  any  blind  professional  people  working  in  your 
institution  or  business? 

Yes _ 

No _ 

Don’t  know _  51 _ 

6.  Approximately  how  many  people  does  your  business  or 
institution  employ? 

Under  25 _ ,  26  to  50 _ ,  51  to  100 _ ,  100  to  250 _ , 

over  250 _  52 _ 

7.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  your  professional  field? 

I  to  5  years - 

6  to  10  - 

II  to  20  _ 

21  to  30  _ 

31  to  40  _ 

over  40  yrs. _  53 - 

8.  Which  of  the  following  degrees  have  you  earned? 

No  Degree  - 

Technical  School  Degree - 

Bachelors  - 

Masters  - 

Ph.D.  - 

M.D.  _ 

Ed.D.  - 

Other  doctoral  - 

Other  (write  in)  -  54 _ 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  recommendations 
about  this  research  project,  please  feel  free  to  enter  them  on  this  questionnaire  or  in 
a  separate  attachment. 

Would  you  kindly  place  your  completed  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  and  put  it  in  the  mail  today. 

Thank  you. 
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Journals  and  Publications  Listing  Jobs  Available 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  Gen¬ 
eral 

College  Placement  Annual 

The  College  Placement  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc. 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

AA  UP  Bulletin 

American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors 

1785  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Junior  College  Journal 

American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges 

1777  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE 

Placement  Service  Bulletin 

American  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Association 


1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Employment  Bulletin 
American  Psychological  Associ¬ 
ation 

1200  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE,  General 

Employment  Bulletin 
National  Personnel  Registry 
and  Employment  Service 
National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  &  Adults 
2023  West  Ogden  Avenue 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Personnel  Information 
National  Association  of  Social 
W  orkers 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


Periodicals ,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Information 


American  Child 

National  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Youth 
145  E.  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


Changing  Times 
1729  H  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 


Cooperative  Education  Newslet¬ 
ter 

National  Commission  for  Coop¬ 
erative  Education 
8  W.  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Lovejoy’s  Guidance  Digest 
443  Broad  Street 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 
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Selected  Publishers  of  Occupational  Information 


Career  Book  Series 

The  MacMillan  Company 

60  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10011 

Career  Information  Service 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany 

51  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10010 

Careers 
Largo,  Florida 

Careers  for  Tomorrow  (series) 
Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc. 

101  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

Careers,  Inc. 

770  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 


Chronicle  Guidance  Publications, 
Inc.  (occupational  briefs) 
Moravia,  New  York 

Occupational  Outlook  Service  (oc¬ 
cupational  briefs  and  reports) 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor 

Washington,  D.  C.  20210 

Dr.  Sam  Silverstein  (occupational 
briefs) 

Consultant,  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
seling  and  Psychology 
Division  of  Training 
United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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